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ELSIE’S LOVE. 

By I/OmSE BCPEE. 


Elsie’s tears made a little silvery rain 
there, amid the pansiej in the dim, forest-like 
old garden. They glittered like pearls on the 
purple petals, and slid away into the tangled 
grass until it seemed as if the dew must have 
fallen again at noontide, or the maple tree 
above had kept a few bright rills of the yes¬ 
terday’s rain in its great, broad leaves, and 
had suddenly shaken them off in a frolic with 
the breeze. But they were bitter tears, for 
all that, and Elsie’s eyes did not look as bright 
through them as the pansies did; great, wide- 
open, childlike, brown eyes they were, with 
yellow lights in them that danced and flick¬ 
ered as blithely as tlie summer sunshine 
usually; but now they were completely 
quenched in the dreary mist of the flrst real 
sorrow that had ever clouded them. The 
garden was full of rich, musky odors, and 
wandering lights, and dusky, purple shadows. 
Here and there a fountain sang its soft, 
rippling summer song from some still spot 
where roses grew, and the birds answered 
each other from tree to tree, in the sleepy 
afternoon air. Over Elsie’s head in the 
maple an oriole chanted, full of content in 
the midsummer sweetness, and the wind had 
Just breath enough to rustle the ribbon 
grasses, and nod the lilies, and finger the 
curls of Elsie’s golden hair. 

Poor little Elsie! how dark and dreary the 
world looked to her amid all that sunshine, 
and blossom, and fragrance. It was as if a 
blight had fallen over everything, as if winter 
had suddenly entered the rosy dominions of 
summer with its chilling air and desolate 
skies. She wi>s sure that it would never be 
summer for her again. She had lost all that 
was bright and joyful, all that was worth 
living for. Why couldn’t she die ? She was 
so tired' of life, and no one would miss her 
very much. Her mother would weep a good 
deal at first, perh.aps, and keep saying, regret¬ 
fully, “ Poor little Elsie!” but she would be 
very careful not to spoil her beautiful eyes, 
and would find consolation in the fact that 
mourning was so very becoming to her; and 
he would come there just the same, and they 
would sing in the parlor at twilight, and sail 
on the river, and wander through the dewy 
.garden to see the moon rise over the silver 


poplars, and the fountains foam and plash 
under the magic spell of the starlight. Then 
by-and-by, bridal bells would ring, and the 
house would be brimmed with bridal flowers 
and overflowing with bridal splendor; and 
there would be never a trace of mourning in 
the bridal robes, never a trace of sadness in 
the happy, bridal faces. It would all be as if 
she had never lived, only, in the midst of all 
the joy and brightness, some one might re¬ 
member to make some little mention of her, 
and Horace, who was fond of her, at least, in 
a paternal sort of way, might scatter a few of 
the white flowers over her grave, but with 
only dew on them for tears. 

“ How foolish it was in me to imagine that 
he loved me even as I loved him! It is as 
mamma says; he looks upon me as a chiM, 
and would laugh if he guessed at my folly,’’ 
site said to herself; “ but I never should have 
inmgined thjit he was mamma’s lover. It 
seems so strange; and she loves him and is 
going to marry him. But it was cruel of her 
to talk to me .as she did. I shall never forget 
it. She fears that I shall become an object of 
ridicule then, because I blush and behave in 
such a silly manner in his presence. She is 
sure that he notices it, and that it embarrasses 
him. I don’t believe that. I never am con¬ 
scious of beh.aving in any extraordinary way 
when he is by, and I am sure that he never 
seems embarrassed on any occasion. He is 
always the same to me in mamma’s presence. 
She watches his every movement as if she 
■were jealous; but when we are alone, he’s so 
different! so kind and tender! I can hardly 
believe that he does not love me when I think 
of it. Then ho has said so many things when 
we have been walking in the garden, though 
mamma always finds us out so soon, and finds 
some pretext to send me into the house, and 
keeps him with her utitil tlie small hours, 
with her guitar and the gay little love-songs 
she is always singing; and. I have fancied 
that at such times he se’emed loath to part 
with me, and more than once he has said, 
‘ Hurry back again, little Elsie f or, ‘ B’e will 
wait for you, Elsie; don’t stay.” But mamma 
always seemed so displeased, if, after accom¬ 
plishing my errand, I did venture back agaui, 
that 1 have never dared to do so of late. I 
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hare wondered much at her conduct, and 
why did I never guess that she loved him? 
It was natnral that they should wish to be 
alone, two lovers as they were; but he feared 
to wound my feelings, or that I would be 
lonely in the house alone. Dear Cousin 
Horace! how kind he has been to me ever 
since I was such a forlorn little girl when 
papa died. How conid I help loving him? 
He has been like a father to me, and yet he 
has never seemed like that. He never seemed 
as old to me as he is, and, if he is so much 
older than I, he is younger than mamma. 
Why isn’t a marriage as unsuitable between 
them as it would be between him and a lady 
much younger?” 

Elsie blushed then through her tears at 
her own boldness in even thinking of such a 
thing, and began to weep afresh, with her 
cheek against the wet pansies. 

“ I will go away from here and forget him,” 
she sobbed. ” Mamma says that she is going 
to marry him for my sake as well as for her 
own; even if she did not love she must marry 
him, we are so poor, and he owns the very 
house we live in, and half the country 
besides. But I never will Uve with them, 
never in the world! I’ll wander shelterless 
through tlie streets sooner!” 

Just then-the low, mellow tones of a flute 
came trembling through the shady old gar¬ 
den, startling Elsie to her feet. It was 
Horace’s flute, and he was on his way to rtie 
house. He usually came through the garden, 
and always brought his flute with him; for 
Mrs. Baymond and,Elsie both were passion¬ 
ately fond of music, and especially of that 
wonderful instrument of Horace’s; and no 
one could coax such melody out of its silver 
throat as he did—such airy trills, and sweet, 
throbbing tremolos, such bright, bubbling 
joy, and deep, pathetic sorrow as were in the 
long-drawn strains that echoed fi-oin his lips. 

But to-day she was in no mood to Iiear the 
flute, and would not have seen the player for 
worlds, and gathering up the folds of her 
white dress, she cfept softly behind a great 
maple, tlie nearest hiding-place, for his foot¬ 
steps were sounding in the path close at 
hand, and waited breathlessly for him to pass. 
Bnt fate and the wind were determined that 
he should find her. Fate sent him down on 
that side of the path, and the wind lifted one 
end of her dainty sash and dangled it over a 
green spray, ftfll in sight. Horace stood still 
»nd looked at it a moment, and then pro¬ 
ceeded to investigate. 


“Ah, little Elsie!” he exclaimed, “ who are 
you hiding from? Just preparing to spring 
out and startle me, I suppose; but it was all 
in vain, my dearie. I had a presentiment 
that you were in the garden, and am always 
prepared for the sudden appearance of fairies 
in these shades.” 

Elsie shaded her tear-stained face with her 
hand, and tried to laugh, but the laugh was a 
miserable failure; it was only a sob with a 
little sorrowful music in it, and Horace 
caught sight of a great, round tear on the 
dimpled, baby-like cheek. 

“ Tears, Elsie?’’ said he, anxiously bending 
over the little, crumpled figure in surprise; 
for Elsie was never a bit April-eye, bnt as 
sunny as a June day all the year through. 

“ Tears, indeed ?’ echoed the merry, musi¬ 
cal voice of Mrs. Baymond, who had stepped 
out of some shadow to bis side. “ Well, when 
one’s sweetheart is about to sail away one 
must weep, and this is a pretty place to weep 
in. Quite romantic, isn’t it?” 

Horace looked up witii his lace full of sur¬ 
prised mquiry. Ebie reddened painfully, bnt 
was silent, gazing straight into her mother’s 
eyes, with a look half reproach, half indigna¬ 
tion, and half surprise. 

“Jack Herbert’s going to Germany to com¬ 
plete his studies, you know,” she added, by 
way of explanation, “ and little Elsie finds it 
too hard to part with him, doubtless. They 
have been sweethearts ever since they were 
babies. Isn’t it so, Elsie ?” 

The flush grew deeper, if possible, on Elsie’s 
cheek, but she deigned no reply as she stood 
there pulling confusedly at the blossoming 
rose branches at her side; and as Horace 
watched her, a dark cloud grew over his 
frank, handsome face. 

Mrs. Baymond found the silence embarrass¬ 
ing, and she commenced to rally Elsie on her 
blushes, and begged her to spare the rose 
bnshes, as they should miss the rosea next 
year. 

“It is better that Horace should believe 
that I am in love with Jack Herbert,” 
thought Elsie. And she still kept a demure 
silence, though her sweet moutli fjembled, 
and her cheeks were pale with indignation at 
her mother’s deceit, that, was always so 
ready and cunning. “How could she say 
that, when she knows as well as I do that I 
never give a thought to Jack Herbert’s 
coming or going ?” 

Mrs. Baymond called Horace’s attention to 
a superb cluster of Japan lilies, that was glit- 
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teriog with the fouBtain spray in a great, 
golden sunbeam, and Elsie took this opportu¬ 
nity to escape. Her mother looked after 
her with a playful shrug of her dainty 
shoulders. 

“Ah,” said she, “ it makes one feel sadly old 
to see one’s chil Iren, babies yesterday, grow¬ 
ing up to he men and women! I am sorry 
that little Elsie has thrown away her toys so 
soon for lore, which, at best, has a thorn 
in it.” 

“Is Elsie engaged to young Herbert?” 
asked Horace, abruptly. 

“0 no, not really engaged. Elsie is too 
young, though I was married at her age. But 
the child is really in love. Fve suspected it 
this long time. Well, the Herberts are a, good 
family and Jack is a fine fellow, though there 
is a little of the petit maitre about him, and 
he is not just the one I should imagine Elsie 
would fancy. But Move has nought to do 
with meetness or unmeetness,’ you know.” 

Horace made no reply, but stood fingering 
his flute in an absent way, and Mrs. Raymond 
made haste to change the subject, 

III a few moments she had coaxed him en¬ 
tirely out of his moodiness, and he was 
listening eagerly to her brilliant talk, seem¬ 
ingly foi^tful of all save herself. And it was 
small wonder, for she was a beautiful woman. 
One who had cheated time of his due, and 
was wrinkleless and rosy at the age of thirty- 
five, looking scarcely older than Elsie, who 
had just entered her seventeenth year. 
Strangers were not easily induced to believe 
that they were indeed mother and daughter. 
There ‘was not the slightest resemblance 
between them. Mrs. Raymond had Spanish 
blood in her veins; coils of'purple-black hair, 
with eyes to match, large, and lustrous, and 
deep, and cheeks like the flashed side of a 
ripe peach. Elsie’s beauty was of a less 
positive character, and brought into contrast 
with her mother, it was like the pure, pale 
gleam of a pearl to the perpetual sparkle and 
splendor of a great, lustrous ruby. 

Elsie hurried towards the house, neither 
hearing nor seeing, like one in a dream, until 
suddeqjy a sweet-brier branch was pulled 
lightly across her path, bringing her to a 
sudden standstill. She started and looked up, 
and there stood Jack Herbert, laughing at 
her. Elsie frowned and was decidedly un¬ 
gracious at first; still there was no way to get 
rid of him, and she might as well make the 
best of his society for a while, at least. He 
would not go in doors, it was so beautiful out, 


now that the sky was reddening into sunset 
Would Elsie walk with him? 

She nodded her consent, and they wandered 
aimlessly over the lawn, and along the river 
bank which skirted the garden, where the 
wild azalias grew, in their rich, creamy 
clusters, and the primroses were waiting, 
with their yellow bells folded, for the dusk. 
It was already dark in the garden, and one 
could only guess by the sudden puffs of fra¬ 
grance of the close-shut bells in its dim 
alleys. But the song of river, and fountain, 
and wind grew sweeter as the day grew dim¬ 
mer, and the silvery tremble of Horace's 
flute echoed about the water as if there were 
some enchantment in the air that held it 
Elsie, listening to its melody, forgot where 
she was and who was beside her, and walked 
along in a dreary sort of dream, while Jack 
was uttering his shy compliments, and gazing 
wistfully at her downcast, absorbed face. 
They paused to rest a moment, leaning over 
the garden gate, where a broad, open aisle, 
drifted with sunset splendor, stretched like a 
strip of rose color through the purple, tree- 
shaded dusk. And there, with the glorifying 
light on their still happy faces, came two 
quiet figures, clinging closely together. His 
head was bent downward as if to look in her 
face, that was so tenderly uptttmed to meet 
his gaze, her hand lay caressingly on his 
shoulder. The flute was silent now, hut the 
low, indistinct murmur of the words that fell 
from their lips came to Elsie’s sensitive ears 
like the very murmur of love, and she shud¬ 
dered as if the wind and the dew had given 
her a sudden chill. Her companion noticed 
it, and wrapped her shawl about her with 
tender, anxious care. It was always chilly 
by the river at night, he said, and proposed 
walking in the garden, where it was still, and 
warm, and fragrant. But no; Elsie liked the 
river; she "wished to see the moon rise over 
it, as it would before long, and the garden 
was damp and close; the fi^rance of the wet 
heliotropes sickened her. And suddenly she 
brightened into someAing brighter than 
even her old, gay, sunshiny self, and beamed 
upon Jack with a gracious sweetness which 
surprised as well as charmed him, though her 
merriment grated a little upon his ears, since 
this was his farewell visit, when they were' to 
part, not for days or months, hut for. years. 
He crowned her with evening primroses until 
she was like the fairy queen of the ni^t,witli 
the scintillant light in her clear, gray eyes, the 
yellow rays in her pale, golden hair, her white 
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dress floating about her like a moonshiny sort 
of mist. Then she tricked herself in all man¬ 
ner of ferns, and wet, sparkling grasses, her 
laughing voice ringing into every nook of the 
still garden, or a song bubbling lightly from 
her restless Ups. 

“Ah, Elsie,” quavered Jack, with a deep, 
prolonged sigh, “how can yon be so merry 
when to-night we are to part—to part for¬ 
ever, perhaps ?” 

“O no, not forever, I hope,” said Elsie, still 
busied at weaving her fantastic wreaths. “I 
should be sorry if it were to be forever.” 

“But not sorry that it is to be so long?” 
said Jack, reproachfully, his eyes fixed long¬ 
ingly on the lovely little face. 

“ Of course I am,” said she, but without a 
trace of regret in her tone. “ 1 shall miss you 
very much. Jack.” 

She blushed a little, there in the soft, semi- 
darkness, though, and Jack, somewhat em¬ 
boldened by that, seized the little, wet, 
fragrant hands, ferns and all, and whispered 
his love in her ear with boyish eagerness. 

“Do you love me, Elsie? Can you ever 
love me, do you think?” he pleaded again, 
after a long, oppressive silence; for Elsie 
would not speak. 

But still no answer, only that of a whip- 
poorwiil, who suddenly commenced his song 
in the poplars. But she suffered her hands 
to remain hi his clasp, and her downcast face, 
though very serious, expressed neither anger 
nor displeasure. 

“ Do speak, Elsie! I cannot wait any 
longer,” he urged, clasping the little hands 
more tightly. “ Tell me if you love me—if 
you will marry me when I come back? Why 
need you keep me in this suspense ?” 

She looked up with a half sigh, without the 
foolish, blushing joy tliat is natural under 
such circumstances, and said, simply and 
gravely: 

“ Tes, Jack, I wUl marry you.” 

Jack's raptures at .this ready and almost 
unhoped-for answer to his appeal blinded 
him to the joylessness of the fair little face, 
^d he never heeded that there was a little 
jar of regret, instead of love's tremulous 
cadence, in her voice. 

I had hardly a shadow of hope that you 
loved me, Elsie. Why have you never given 
me a hint of it, when you have known that I 
have been half dying for you all along, you 
shy, deceiving little thing?” 

“ I never knew any such thing. Jack,” said 
Elsie; “and. Jack,” she added, hesitatingly, 


but still frankly and bravely, “I’m afraid fhat 
I do not love you very moci—not as you do 
tee. You have always been a dear fiiend to 
tee, you know, and it seems very strange to 
think of you in any other light. But you are 
better than any one I know, and I am sure I 

shall be happier to marry you than to_ 

than—” 

She broke off in confusion, a vivid blush on 
either cheek. 

“Than what, Elsie?” said Jack, looking a 
little disappointed, but not entirely cast 
down. “But you love me a little, Elsie? 
You will love me a good deal by-and-by, 
per'naps. I can wait Only be true to me, 
darling r 

“Yes, yes,” murmured Elsie, with tears in 
her bright eyes. “ You are sure, then, that 
you are satisfied with me. Jack, even if I do 
not love you so dearly now?” 

Jack was sure that he could never marry 
any one else, hut he was a little puzzled by 
her manner, a good deal saddened to feel 
how little she loved him; but he was too 
deeply in love with her to be wretched over 
it It was enough, after all, that she had 
promised to marry him. It was natural that 
she should be comparatively indifferent to 
him, since she had never thought whether 
she loved him before or uo, never guessed 
that he loved her. He did not reflect on the 
strangeness of her ready acceptance under 
such circumstances; he might have fancied 
that it was her poverty and his wealth that 
made her so unhesitating—other people 
would have said so—but Jack was trusting 
and unsuspicious; he would never have 
harbored an unworthy thought- against 
Elsie. 

They had lingered long by the river, and 
the moon was high over the poplars, and 
bright lights were gleaming through the 
woodbined windows of the picturesque old 
house when Jack and Elsie came up the path 
to the door. Elsie ran immediately up stairs 
and left Jack to speak to her mother, to gain 
her consent to their marriage, which Elsie 
knew well enough would be granted very 
cheerfully. So she waited quietly in her own 
room, looking sadly ont on the pretty, moon- 
silvered landscape, as if nothing would ever 
look very pretty to her again, until her 
mother came up with kisses and smiles, and 
took her down Into the parlor where Jack 
was promenading restlessly np and down, 
with his bright, trinmphaut face rosy in the 
flidveringfirelight; for Mrs. Eaymond always 
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had a fire lifted on summer nights when 
there was the least damp or chill as an 
excuse, for it made the room so inviting and 
cheery, and Horace liked it above all things. 
He was there to-night, looking thoughtfully 
into the bright flame when Elsie appeared, 
demure, and still, and unblushing, stepping 
behind her stately mother. 

. “I have told Jack that he may have you,” 
said Mrs. Raymond, benignly, as she placed 
Elsie’s little, cold, passive hand in his, 
“ though you are both very young, and I do 
not approve of such long engagements as a 
general thing.” 

And Jack, who was a perfect boy, gave his 
future mother-in-law an impulsive, playful 
kiss, and held the little hand as if he never 
■would let it go. 

Horace behaved as if it were beneath his 
dignity to heed them at all, only saying a few 
brief, cold words of congratulation, in a lofty, 
stilted way, very unlike himself, Elsie thought 
She had always been sure of his sympathy in 
everything before; but now he was strangely 
uninterested, never glancing towards her or 
addressing her, save for those cool, congratu¬ 
latory phrases, when he had always been so 
lavish of playful words to her, so caressing 
and kind. And when Jack took his leave at 
last, the poor child really clung to him regret¬ 
fully, feeling that he was the only one who 
cared for her in the world, and that she was 
to be utterly alone. There was never any 
sympathy between her and her mother, and 
Elsie had been kept so secluded that she 
never had a girl friend or companion. Hor¬ 
ace bad been all to her, but he never could 
be anything any more. 

So Jack sailed away to the Old ‘World, 
with a lock of Elsie’s yellow hair in his vest 
pocket, and her image in his heart. And the 
next morning after his departure, Ebie 
begged her mother to let her go away, too. 
She was so tired of remaining always at 
home; her life was so monotonous, she was 
fairly sick for the need of a change, and 
Uncle Ben had asked her so many times to 
come and spend a year with him in his sunny 
old farmhouse at Brambleton. 

“But, my dear child,” said Mrs. Raymond, 
“you would die of utter loneliness before the 
year was over in that stupid place; and what 
should I do without you?” 

Elsie was not afraid of the loneliness, 
neither had she any fears that her mother 
would suffer missing her presence, and after 
a little languid show of resbtance; as Elsie 


was surp she would do, Mrs. Raymond gave 
her consent to the proposed visit. 

“ Elsie cannot remain at home now Jack is 
gone,” she explained to Horace, who came in 
that evening and sat with his flute in the 
flashing firelight. “ She is going to flit away 
to Uncle Ben, aud leave me alone for a whole 
year.” 

He took the flute from his lips in the midst 
of a bar of II Scgrettor, and turned about 
quickly to look into the little white face that 
drooped in an opposite corner. A sweet little 
face, which had never before quite lost the 
smile from its childish dimples, but had sud¬ 
denly grown pathetic, as if some deep sorrow 
had touched it. 

She felt his gaze and blushed rosy red, and 
Mrs. Raymond looked from one to the other 
with her keen, black eyes, reading full well 
the secret in each of their hearts—the secret 
they kept so utterly hidden from each other, 
the fates assisting them to do so in their 
mysterious way, and one fate, in particular, 
in the shape of an artful woman. 

“Elsie going awayT’ -he exclaimed, in a 
strange, sharp tone; “ going away for a year!” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Raymond, “she is deter¬ 
mined to go to Brambleton to drink new 
milk, pick buttercups, and play with the 
Iambs, as sbe used to do when she was a 
little girl on her summer visits to the farm. 
But I imagine she will wish herself home 
again when the snows fall and storms whistle 
about those dreary hills.” 

“It is dreary everywhere then,” said Hor¬ 
ace, absently; whereupon he -proceeded to 
pipe a few melancholy strains on his flute, 
then rose hurriedly and prepared to go, 
though it had been his habit of late to spend 
his evenings at Mrs. Raymond’s fireside. 

“ I have an engagement this evening,” he 
explained. “ I will come over again in the 
morning.” 

Two days afterwards Elsie was domesti¬ 
cated in the old farmhouse at Brambleton, 
with rough, cheery Uncle Ben, and homely, 
good-natured Aunt Phebe. But she neither 
picked buttercups nor played with the lambs, 
though sbe may have sipped a little new milk 
for her supper. She was in no mood for play, 
poor child, and the buttercups had lost the 
glories they displayed when they tempted 
her baby fingers through broken stiles and 
under orchard walls. She was listless, and 
pale, and weary-looking, in spite.of the balm 
in the country breezes, and Aunt Phebe, 
fearing that she was “ going into a decline,” 
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as the country people say, bronght do-wn 
aprons full of dry, bitter herbs from the attic, 
and kept the kitchen in a steam with hot, 
nauseous teas, day after day, which Elsie 
patiently swallowed, first one kind and then 
another, until her little red mouth was in a 
perpetual pucker, but all to no purpose. Tlte 
pretty round face would lengthen, and the 
rrild rose cheeks grow paler and paler, in 
spite of everything. 

“It’s likely the climate don’t agree with 
her,” said Uncle Ben, consolingly, “ and she’ll 
be better by-and-by when she gets used 
to it.” 

But Aunt Phehe was determined to have it 
that she was consumptive, and Elsie was still 
a martyr to hoarhound and thoroughwort 
Ail she seemed to care for was to be out of 
doors and alone. She avoided the merry 
picnics and berry gatherings, where the 
cherry-cheeked country lasses flirted with 
the stalwart young farmers in their smart 
Sunday attire; the sailing parties on the 
pond, and the afternoon sewing-circles, lively 
with tea-drinking and gossip. But when the 
days were the stillest and dimmest, in an old 
wood, full of spicy fragrance, and starry 
bramble blossoms, and bubbling brooks, and 
sweet, low-voiced birds, she whiled the hours 
away, thinking of Horace, and living over 
again the scene that occurred when they 
parted. She no longer despised herself as a 
weak little woman, won nnwooed; for in that 
last moment, when it was all too late, and 
Jack’s ring was glittering upon her finger, 
Horace’s love was revealed to her. She went 
out in the morning to make a fareweU visit 
to the garden, and there, ’mid the dew and 
mist, in the first yellow beams of sunshine, 
she met Horace, pacing slowly np and down 
the long, flowery alleys. Only the earliest 
birds were piping in the dusky branches, and 
the morning glories hesitated to open their 
beaming bine eyes in the micertain light 
There was no stir as yet about the house, 
and only the darting of wings, the rustle of 
the morning wind fanning away the sleepy 
night fragrance, and the shrill peal of the 
larks and thrushes. 

“ What could have sent him over there at 
the dusk of dawn?” Elsie wondered, as she 
stood watching him, unobserved, under a 
dripping larch tree. 

But he spied her ont quickly, and crossed 
over to where she stood. 

“So you are going to leave ns to-day, little 
Elsie?” he said, half reproachfully, peering 


under the little white cape-bonnet she wore 
at the shy, pale face. 

She could not speak, and someway two or 
three great tears came climbing into her eyes, 
and rolled down her cheek and over her pink 
dress, Uke so many great pearls. She was 
vexed with hetself for being so siily, bat she 
could not help it. Then, before she knew it, 
she was clasped tightly in his arms, as she 
never had been before, and instead of trying 
to release herself, as she would have done if 
she had been in her senses, she only clung to 
him and sobbed on his shoulder. Foolish 
little Elsie 1 

“Ah, Elsie,” he said, at last, in his low, in¬ 
tense tone, “ if you only knew what you have 
been to me—what I have dared to hope these 
past months 1” 

But there was Jack’s ring glittering and 
flashing before their eyes, and, after, a little 
thrill of joy, Elsie cried out that it was too 
late. 

“ Wot too late, my darling,” he urged, hold¬ 
ing her still in his close embrace. “ It—” 

But here, startling the lovers as if a shell 
had burst in their ears, came Mrs. Raymond’s 
smooth, clear voice echoing through the 
garden. 

“ Elsie, Elsie r she called. 

And Elsie hastened to obey the summons, 
only turning back to wave a mute iarewell to 
Horace, who would fain have detained her 
one moment longer. 

“ Elsie,” sard her mother, who had trailed 
her white drapery over the wet lawn in quest 
of lier, .“you’ll take cold to stay out here so 
long in ail this mist and dampness. What 
have you been doing? Fve been waiting to 
see to your trunks, and you took the keys 
with you.” 

Elsie wondered what there was to see to 
about the trunks, for they were packed the 
night before; but she said nothing, and two 
hours later was whirled away in the cats 

towards Brambleton. She did not see Horace 
at the depot, as she bad half hoped, half 
feared to do, never had seen or heard from 
him since, though every morning she awoke 
with a sort of presentiment that she should 
receive some word'from him to-day, or that 
he would come to her and claim her as ins 
own. Why was he so silent if he did not, as 
he said, consider it too late for them to love 
each other? But Horace was the tool of 
honor, ^e thought. He spoke passlonat^y, 
hastily, then, and now he would not seek her 
because she was bound to another, at the 
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same time being perfectly conscious that all 
her heart was his. 

And still she wore Jack’s ring, its sparkle a 
continual reproach and regret; still she re¬ 
ceived and answered Jack’s long, loving 
letters, though she scarcely knew a word 
they contained, even after she had read them 
over; and wrote her brief, mechanical replies 
in a dazed sort of a way, as one might write 
in a dream, pleading indisposition as an 
excuse for their imperfections. 

But at last, in a fit of desperation, one 
■wailing autumn day, when the woods were 
brown and the sky leaden, she wrote to Jack, 
begging him to release her from her engage¬ 
ment. It was all wrong, slie said, and she 
was very unhappy. A humble, penitent, 
pathetic letter it was, wherein she confessed 
her love for another. She could not explain 
now why she had accepted his proposal so 
readily, but in acting thus she had done him 
a gre.at wrong; for she had heen almost as 
sure then that she could never love him as 
she was now. Then slipping the ring, which 
had been to her the most galling of fetters, 
off her finger, she resolved to go home and 
show Horace that she was free. This done, 
slie rejoiced for a time in a new, sweet sense 
of liberty, and saw stretclied out before lier 
a summer laud of promise, veiled in azure 
mist, with hints of the deepest joy, and a 
certainty of peace and rest. But long before 
the letter had readied its destination, this 
strangely-inconsistent little Elsie would fain 
have taken it all back again, and still have 
worn the ring whose glitter had distressed 
her so. Tlie promised land faded into a track 
of cloud, aud gloom, and uncertaint}-. 'n’liy, 
she could not tell. Did she not love Horace ? 
and did he not love her? orwas it Jack, after 
all, who had stolen away her heart? 

Ton will say that she did not love at all, 
and was only a weak, romantic and morbid 
little maiden, who had been overdosed with 
sugar-plums and love stories, and preferred to 
cry for the moon rather than to rejoice simply 
and thankfully in the bright things already 
within her reach. JJut whatever it was that 
had come over her, she was wretched enough, 
and grew more and more so every day. Her 
longing for home and Horace had vanished, 
and still she delayed her journey thither, but 
sat listlessly by the great, blazing wood fire, 
while the short days began to wear veils of 
frost, and the long, chill nights to leave white 
tracks about the door, thinking less of Horace 
now tlian of Jack and -his disappointment, 


and w,aiting in dread and stall in longing for 
an answer to that letter from over the sea. 
But as the days grew frostier and the skies 
were radiant with their clear winter sparkle 
a little of the sparkle came back into Elsie's 
eye3, and before the Christmas bells began to 
ring, a Christmas rose blossomed on her 
cheek, its fiush faint and wavering, but still a 
rose, aud she was far prettier than ever she 
had been before, though the baby dimples in 
her cheek had all vanished. She wondered 
why she did not hear from Jack. Had he too 
much contempt for her to deign to make one 
word of reply, or had he never received the 
letter? Letters were sometimes lost, espec¬ 
ially on such long journeys. But no! fate 
would never have been so kind to her as to 
have disposed of tills one in that way. Per¬ 
haps Jack was angry and waiting to let his 
anger coo! a little before he wrote, and 
perhaps he never intended to write at ail 
But one night she received a letter from her 
mother, which contained somewhat startling 
aud unexpected news.. It was a summons to 
a wedding whicli was to take place on h’ew 
Tear’s eve, and 3Irs. Raymond was to be the 
bride and Horace the groom on tliat occasion. 

Elsie’s little red mouth wieathed into a 
smile of contempt as she tucked the folded 
paper into tlie dainty envelop again. 

“So weak,” she niunntired to herself, “to 
be taken thus by storm by an ai lful woman! 
He does not love her; he knows that he does 
not love lier, and she knows it, also. He 
only marries her because she would. He hail 
neither courage nor strength to defend liim- 
self against her attacks, and has surrendered 
at last. IVell, I hope they will be happy. I 
shall never break my heart over such a 
man!” 

And with a great show of careless compos¬ 
ure, though there was no one near to note it, 
Elsie went about packing her trunks and 
preparing for her journey. She found it 
dreary at home, though the house was filled 
■with the gay bustle which always precedes a 
wedding. Horace came in, as usual, in the 
evenings, but he was no longer Horace to 
Elsie. And he was, indeed, unlike his old 
self—unlike the Horace who used to make 
the evenings so gay -with his merry jests and 
careless laughter, and the sweet, airy music 
of his flute. He was restless, and moody, and 
solemn, and avoided Elsie even more studi¬ 
ously than Elsie avoided him. She wondered 
if those old evenings were not dreams; she 
was almost sure that those summer, dusks iu 
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ttie scented garden, when they had waidered 
together throngh the rows of moon-sUTered 
poplars, were nothing more real She had 
been dreaming long, and was not yet quite 
awake to reality. 

tvhen they first met, after their iong sepa¬ 
ration, he reddened and seemed confused, but 
not she. She greeted him simply and coolly, 
looking him calmly in the face with her clear 
gray eyes, and with a womanly dignity with 
which little Elsie had suddenly found herself 
adorned. And every day the distance seemed 
to grow between them. Whenever he played 
on his flute, which was but seldom, he did not 
play as he used to play, scattering the airy 
notes about like water ripples on enchanted 
air, now sparkling with joy, now wailiDg with 
sorrow, now deep and tender with passion. 
It was very ordinary music that he made 
now, she thought, and only awakened a sort 
of regret that was neither tender nor sweet. 
Perhaps, after all, she never really cared for 
him. He was much older than she; he was 
quite grave, and sombre, and old-baeheiorlike 
in his habits. She was not sure but she 
should prefer a younger hero, even if Horace 
were endowed with all the perfections and 
graces she had seen hovering about him 
through the mist of her dream. 

So Elsie went about the house much as she 
did of old, light of foot and with a song on 
her lips, and looking almost as bright, only for 
a dim cloud in her eyes, that were all sun¬ 
shine, and a little sad look instead of the 
dimples that used to play about her lips. 
Still her smiles looked as if tiley were very 
near tears, and her laugh sounded as if it 
were not all mirth. 

No word came from Jack, and it was nearly 
two months since the letter which was such 
a weight on her mind had been mailed, 
though Elsie trembled with expectation at 
the ring of the postman, and waited eagerly 
for his coming every day. Then she began 
to fear that something had happened to Jack; 
that he was ill, perhaps dying, and, O terrible 
thought! he might have died there,in that 
strange land—died heUeving that she did not 
care for him, without leaving one farewell 
word for her! It made her almost wild to 
think of it But the winter days were clear 
and bright, and amid their sparkle and glitter, 
breathing their merry, bracing air, it was 
easier to hope than to despair. 

The bridal night came at last, and before 
dressing, Elsie stole out of the heated, 
hustling house to take a Uttie airing in the 


starry dark. It was a perfect nigjit; the earth 
itself seemed decked in marriage robes, with 
its dainty snow foam and seed pearls. The 
wind was foil of tinkling hell-notes, and the 
silvery clash of the icicles that hnng like 
frosted spears from the boughs of the bare 
old trees, and uow and then a gay strain of ■ 
music sounded from the house, whose win¬ 
dows, full of ruddy light, sent out cheery 
gleams into the snow. Elsie went down past 
the deserted garden, that in its white desola¬ 
tion seemed to be full of thf ghosts of old 
summers, to the river, which the winter had 
hushed and hidden under a giittering sheath¬ 
ing of ice. But even now it mirrored the 
moon and the weird, leafless poplars which 
bent over it, and the star sheetf clung to it 
like silver mist, Elsie thought of the night 
when she had stood there, leaning over the 
stile, with .Jack by her side—that summer 
night that seemed ages ago, and yet was only 
a few short months in the past; of the weary 
days that had passed since, and looked for¬ 
ward, half shrinkingly, to a future which 
offered no radiant prospects, no summer, no 
sunshine, no love. 

“ 0, if I could only see him once more.’_^if 

Jack were only here to-night.'^ she mnr- 
mured, aloud. 

■Whereupon she was suddenly folded in a 
pair of strong arms, and a merry voice rang 
out in a strangely familiar tone: 

“ Tlie fairies have granted your wish! A 
happy New Year, little Eisie!" 

“JackP faltered from Elsie’s white lips; 
but she could only cling to him in silence. 

“ I startled you, my darling,” he said, ten- 
derl5-, bending down to kiss the little pale 
cheek. 

“ Btit, Jack, is it yon in reality, or am I 
dreaming?” said Elsie, looking shyly up into 
his face. 

“ Do you dream of me? I feared that you 
had forgotten me, or had vanished away from 
the face of the earth, like the sprite you are. 
■Why haven’t you written me since October? 
I waited and waited to hear from you, until I 
saw home in prospective, then I thought I 
vronid not writs you that I waa coming. I 
wished to surprise you. I only touched my 
native shores yesterday, but I couldn’t wait 
to see you, Elsie, and started to find you the 
first thing, though it was business not love 
which brought me home. They ar^having a 
lawsuit over old Uncle Ellis’s property, and 
wish me to assist in it a little.” 

“Well, if you wished to surprise me, your 
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end was accomplished, certainly,” said Elsie, 
who had scarcely recovered her breath as yet. 
“ I did write to you. Jack.” And a vivid blush 
burned in her cheek, and her voice was trem- 
uious. “Didn’t you receive the iast letter— 
the one I wrote and mailed in November?” 

“Never?’ said Jack; “and it isn’t the first 
letter I’ve lost during my absence. Aggra¬ 
vating! 'They manage the mails with such 
carelessness!” 

Elsie did not think it aggravating, but her 
heart bounded with the sudden conclusion 
that fate, after all, was in her favor. And 
they walked up to the house together, as 
happy a pair of lovers as any who were 
abroad under the stars that sparkling New 
Tear's eve. • 

Elsie’s toilet was necessarily hurried, she 
had tarried out of .doors so long, but she did 
not forget to slip Jack’s ring, whose glitter 
had been absent so long, on her forefinger 
before she came down, as radiant as a fresh 
Christmas rose, into the drawing-room. But 
she was not quite at her ease until she had 
confessed everything to Jack, which she did 
as they sat in a little recess apart from the 
brilliant crowd. 

Jack listened to it ail in silence, and when 


she had finished, she waited anxionsly for him 
to speak. 

“What can you think of me. Jack?” she 
quavered at last, studying his grave face. 

“ I think that you are my own little Elsie,” 
he murmured, smiling. 

The jubilant music of the wedding march 
was swelling in their ears, awaking dreams of 
another bridal. 

Jack suddenly turned to Elsie. 

“Let our wedding be just one year from ■ 
to-night,” he whispered, “I shall come for 
you then.” 

“So soon?’ she faltered. “I thought you 
and mamma arranged, at first, that it should 
not be for years.” 

“ But I’m afraid to trust you away from me 
longer, you’re such an uncertain little thing— 
never sure of anything.” 

“Tes, Jack, I’m sure of one thing.” And 
when Jack would know what that thing was, 
she whispered it in his ear, and it seemed 
highly satisfactory. “I never loved Horace,” 
she said; “ I loved an.ideal, and then when I 
awoke from that dream, I found that the 
freakish little god was shooting arrows at me 
from your quiver.” 
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ENTOMBED ALIVE IN A DEAD-HOUSE. 

A Leaf from the Life of a Paris Medical Student 
Dr CHABLES n. DATI3, 


Late one night—or rather, early in the 
morning—between the hours of two and 

three, I was walking down the Rue de la-, 

offering as I went an oblation to the incense 
god, and watching the smoke as it curled and 
wreathed slowly in the heavy night air, while 
not a footfall but my own echoed against the 
marble fronts that lined both sides of the 
long, broad street. A social carouse had that 
night made me several hours later than usual 
in returning to my lodgings in tlie Rue de la 
Blanc, where my brother and myself occupied 
the same rooms. We were students at the 
Medical TJniversity, then high in renown for 
its scientific advantages, and also possessing a 
questionable local repute on account of the 
facility with whicli its dissecting-rooms were 
supplied with subjects from the charnel 
houses of the city. 

Very micapectedly I heard footfalls behind 
me. It struck me as singular, for in the still¬ 
ness of the night I had he,ird no sound but 
the eclio of my own steps. The street ex¬ 
tended for a quarter of a mile in ray rear, and 
I had passed no cross-streets—no de la place 

or alley-way, I glhnced behind me and 
saw two men, apparently eng.aged in earnest 
conversation, and proceeding in the direction 
with myself. They were walking rapidly, and 
gained on me, but in the flickering gas-light, 
there was nothing in their appearance to ex¬ 
cite suspicion. I turned and kept carelessly 


on, although I could not keep from my 
thoughts the mystery of their sudden prox¬ 
imity. I concluded, however, th.at tliey must 
have emerged from some one of the dwellings 
I had passed, and, obscured by the shadow of 
the doorway, I liad not noticed them. Invol¬ 
untarily I mused, betweeu the pufis of my 
cigar, on the tales that had been conjured in 
my ears of the urbane Parisian highwayman 
—a scientist in his profession—in contradis¬ 
tinction from his harder-fisted and more surly 
Anglo-American imitators. The French 
robber inserts his delicately-gloved hand in 
your neck-cloth, and twists away your senses 
at a jerk, while his pal gently holds your arms 
behind you, else you might indulge in frantic 
and dangerous gesticulation at the sudden 
flight of your wallet Or he taps you on 
the shoulder; politely asks a light for his 
cigar; produces a scented handkerchief with 
apparently innocent intent, holds it to your 
nose; you swoou beautifully for a second, and 
when you wake—^your new acqnaintance has 
obtained Ills light and has gone—with your 
money. The foot-pad of New York is a boor. 
He rudely cudgels you «n the head, or chokes 
you with Ills dirty, brawny thumbs; takes 
your watch, jewelry and greenbacks, and 
then leaves you wallowing senseless in the 
gutter. 

This was my train of thought when thw 
two pedestrians were close upon me. The 
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sidewalk was amply broad, but in passing, one 
of them joggled me a trifle, and the next in¬ 
stant turned and voluminuusly apologized. 

“A thousand pardons, monsieur—a thou¬ 
sand pardons— 

As he was speaking, he turned the front of 
his person towards me, and, as if accidentally, 
thrust the whole of his body directly in front 
of me. At this instant my arms were seized 
from behind by the other, and held tightly. I 
can recall but little of the events of the few 
seconds, so sudden was the affair. I only 
know I saw him take something from his 
pocket; apply it to my face; a hot sulphurous 
steam was forced up my nose, biting and 
stinging—then his hand was removed—I felt a 
sweet, balmy sensation stealing over me. I 
seemed floating in a glowing mist, while fleecy 
clouds took the forms of seraphs and swam 
before my vision. The startling peculiarity of 
the sensation was that I remained entirely 
conscious, while my physical organization was 
incapable of motion or action. My brain felt 
and perceived with double keenness and vicror, 
while my body was dead—every sense para¬ 
lyzed. I knew everything that transpired. 
The thieves robbed me, laid me gently on the 
pavement,.drew my cloak carefully over my 
face, and walked leisurely away. And now 
my sensations seemevl to deaden. My delight¬ 
ful dream seemed passing from me My brain 
grew duller, heavier; all objects turned black 
to my mental vision—and I was totally un¬ 
conscious. 

Tears seemed to have rolled away when 
this black cloud at last gradually rose from 
my brain. Light and shadow began to stand 
forth to the vLion of the mind. I was re¬ 
turning to consciousness. And now came 
back the same sensations I had experienced 
after inhaling the vapor at the hand of the 
robber. My intellect was clear. I could dis¬ 
tinguish objects with the vividness of life—I 
could think, feel and reason, but my body was 
dead—not* numb, but dead—paralyzed of the 
power of motion. 

I was lying on a pallet on the floor of what 
appeared to be a large room or hall, lighted 
by tall windows, through which the light of 
day was streaming upon a scene that will 
haunt me to my latest moment. Over the 
broad floor, on all sides of where I was lying, 
packed in rows, on pallets, and laid in white 
winding-garments, lay dead bodies. There 
must have been at least two hundred. Beside 
the muffled outlines of their forms, their faces 
alone were visible. A cold, icy rfiiil seemed 


to strike me, though my body stirred not I 
was in a dead-house. The recollection of my 
adventure leaped into my brain. In a flash 
I saw the whole. Consciousness had left me 
when lying upon the pavement. I had doubt¬ 
less been picked up by the gend’arme or the 
night inspect .r; carried to the chiefs office, 
and, as the thieves had taken everything 
about my person but my clothes, there was no 
possibility of identifieation. A waif is a thing 
least likely to engage the ideas of a sleepy 
night ofiicial, and, as it made the least possi¬ 
ble difference in the world to the police 
c»)roner as to my identification or iion-hlenti- 
fleation, I had been robed and packed away 
with the nightly hundreds that people the 
charnel houses of Paris. 

So intensely oveipowcred was I with the 
strange awfuhiess of my situation, and with 
the ghostliness of the scene around me, that 
could I have moved, I should not for terror. 
On my right, and lying within an arm's 
length, was the body of a woman, plump and 
youthful in feature, but whose wet, tangled 
hair, long and streaming from her head, and 
dripping and trickling, till the water had 
soaked into the under sheet of my pallet- 
told of a suicide, or an accidental “drowned 
in the Seine—’ while the bitter sorrow of a 
lifetime seemed congealed in the icy linea¬ 
ments—once beautiful. By her lay a white- 
haired, aged man, his face sunken, wrinkled, 
and his eye fixed in the ghastly stare of death. 
Further on lay a young man, in full prime, 
his pale, haggard features bruised and covered 
with blackened spots in which the blood had 
settled, telling the tale of murderous mid^iight 
affray. On my left was the corpse of a toper; 
the face bleared and fiery as in his death- 
revel. By his side lay the wan, starved 
mother, her eyes open, glassy, staring—folding 
in her stiff arms her lifeless offspring. M hieh, 
with closed lids, and rounded, marble flesh, 
seemed resting in motionless slumber. Before 
iny face, behind, and on all sides, lay such 
figures as these—innumerable—of all ages, 
sexes and styles of humanity. Some were 
hideous, some fair, some stared wildly; others 
slept sweetly. Surely a museum of the de.ad. 

All this ghastly realization flashed on my 
brain at once. But my old sensations con¬ 
tinued. I seemed to view’ the scene from an 
elysian palace, and yet I had the/eeling of 
horror without the sense. How long had I 
been there? I tried to shut out the horrid 
picture, and reflect. But the same gaunt 
visages of the grave still glared upon me. 
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Suddenly the double door of the place opened 
wiUl a clang, and in walked the inspector of 
the dead-house; and, moving about among 
the corpses, he gave orders to four sturdy at¬ 
tendants that followed him, conceniing the 
removal of the bodies. I knew him, for I had 
met him on his mysterious errands in the 
dissecting-room in the college adjoining the 
dead-house, and with which it was connected. 

I felt a thrill of joy that I was in the presence 
of the living. I knew, also, that it was the 
morning following my adventure in the 

Bue de la-, perhaps eight hours later—for 

the inspector was now going his usual rounds. 
Would this deadly paralysis ever leave my 
body? The men were carrying out the bodies, 
huriying them away on biers, ily fate was 
suspended by a hair. A motion, a groan, 
might attract their attention. Hew I strained, 
and strove with insane energy of will to bring 
into action my dormant powers. The in¬ 
spector came my way. I saw him glance at 
me and give an order to a man near by. 
He was turning away. He spoke to an at¬ 
tendant, and then disappeared through the 
door he had entered at O, for one moment’s 
lease of voice, of sinew and muscle. How 
soon would I cross the narrow, covered walk 
between where I lay and the yard of the med¬ 
ical buildings—rejoin my fellows, and swallow 
greedily some antidote for the deadly poison 
that had left me a soul without a frame. 

One by one the corpses disappeared through 
the doorway, borne by the same men whose 
office it was to fetch the morning victims for 
the laboratory. Soon all were gone but 
two—lying in the further comer of the apart¬ 
ment—ghastly specimens. My turn was next. 
Was I then, after all, to follow the train of 
the city’s outcasts, and be cast with a dozen 
ethers, living, into the overcrowded grave? 
The men approached me. They lifted me. I 
was laid lank and rigid on a bier. They 
raised me, and I was carried, not after the 
others, but to tlie rear of the apartment; 
another door was thrown open—I entered a 
dark room, the atmosphere damp and foetid. 
In an instant I knew the place, for I had been 
on a previous occasion privileged with a peep 
at the secret mysteries of the university. 
Great heavens! They were bringing me into 
the keeping-room of the laboratory, where 
the “ subjects ” were left till sufficiently de¬ 
cayed for the purposes of dissecting—and 
whoso doors were opened to mortal tread only 
at intervals of days. 

The men set down my bier, then brought 


ill the two remaining bodies, and left, double¬ 
barring the inner door, and banging the two 
outer ones behind them. I was alone. 

I know not how much longer I lay in this 
half-alive condition. It may have been only 
uiomoiiLs—it may have been hours. At length 
a change crept over me. My brain seemed to 
lose its vivid force. The dreamy sense passed 
away. I was conscious of slowly returning 
physical power. My sensations became more 
natural, and at length the breath seemed to 
swell in my chest and start once more in my 
lungs. My breast heaved. A few more in¬ 
spirations of air, and the blood started and 
pulsed in veins and heart, warming and quick¬ 
ening my returning life as it flowed. 1 never 
shall forget the peculiar, delightful sensation 
imparted through my whole system by the 
awakening life-current as it now penetrated 
the remotest comer of my frame. It seemed 
as though my physical life had commenced 
from the very point where it had been ar¬ 
rested by the vaporous poison, and I awoke 
with the same freshness and vitality of eight 
hours previous. Presently a muscle relaxed 
involiinmrily. In another moment my limbs 
acknowledged the supremacy of will, and I 
sat up. The change in iny feelings seemed 
wondeiful. Now I was a man. 

The place now assumed its real character 
to my natural reason. It was a close, low 
room, with only a few rays of daylight stream¬ 
ing from a sash in the ceiling upon a row of 
biers in the centre of the floor. On one of 
these biers I was sitting. On my left, near 
the door where I had been brought in, lay 
the bodies—iny recent companions' in the 
dead-room—and that had been brought in 
with me. On the right was a long row, ghastly, 
horrid and oflensive, of human forms and 
skeletons yet enclosed in flesh. Towartls the 
further end of the row, and near what I knew 
to be the door of exit, were the corpses first 
placed, that had remained longest, and were 
many of them in that loathsome state of pu¬ 
trefaction and decay rendered necessary in 
order to successful dissections for certain 
purposes. The apartment was kept warmed, 
in order to accelerate decomposition, and a 
foul, sickening smell filled the air, while 
steaming odors evaporated from the bodies. 

For an instant my blood curdled in its new¬ 
found course, as I gazed distracted on the 
glaring horrors around me. With a cold 
shudder I moved off the bier and stooa upon 
the stone floor, contrasting in its icy coolness 
with the warm vapora of the atmosphere. I 
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unwound the tight bindings of niydeatli-robe, 
and, hardly knowing what I did, crawled to a 
remote comer, and striving to shut out the 
fearful sight, crouched alone. But the horrid 
dead eyes would stare at me from out tlieir 
bleared sockets, though I covered my face 
with the winding-sheet which still enwrapped 
my body—my only protectiom A cold sweat 
streamed from ever)’ pore, and the heavy air 
stilled my lungs, as I thought how long it 
might be ere the doors of this charnel den 
would again be opened. 

It seemed hardly an hour that I remained 
thus, when I noticed the light which stole 
through the window in the low roof grow 
gradually less and less, till all objects became 
dim to my vision. Twilight was coming on. I 
knew I must spend that night in this place— 
and I knew not how many more. Sleep be¬ 
gan to steal over my frame; fur the e-xpe- 
rieiices of the last few hours had made havoc 
with my powers of physical euduraucc. I 
know it would be unwise to remain longer on 
the cold, damp floor; for already chills began 
to alternate through my overheated body. 
But the thought of sleeping beside the dead! 
Necessity knows no delicacy—no law. I rose, 
overturned my bier upon the floor, and gath¬ 
ering the sheet about me, stretched my limbs 
on its under side. Thus protected from the 
cliilly damps of the stone floor, I yielded to 
the demands of nature and was soon asleep. 

I awoke long afterwards, ily slumber bad 
been fitful, and crowded with horrid dreams 
and frightful spectres. The moon was shining 
dimly through the narrow sash in the ceiling, 
its rays adding yet more startling ghoetliness 
to the scene it illuminated. Then I knew it 
was far into the night. Paris slept. The 
ganwi — the ch^onnler —the citizen — the 
noble—royalty—all were quiet, under the sole 
surveillance of the stars and the solitary night- 
watchman. I slept again. In a horrid dream, 
I screamed outright, and threw my arms 
wildly about me, striking the edge of the 
nearest bier, upsetting it. Its occupant came 
tumbling sideways upon the floor, one stiff 
arm supporting the body in a half-sitting po¬ 
sition, and the other falling with rigid palm on 
my breastjWhile the frightful, distorted counte¬ 
nance beamed directly over my face, within 
sir inches—and its glassy eyeballs gleaming 
with a phosphorescent light, glared into mine. 
Horror ten times more horrible froze my 
blood, and it was long before I could summon 
resolution to acL With a yell of terror that 
9Choed dead against the close walls, 1 sprang 


up, pushing the body from me, fleeing, as it 
fell back with a dull sound, to the comer, and 
laid my face in my robe of death, shaking 
from head to foot, I need not relate how 
r.ioniiiig came again. IIow as the day ad¬ 
vanced, hunger gnawed my vitals. How I 
raved and yelled, and fruitlessly tried to force 
the heavy doors of the place. How a little 
mouse nibbled near, and brought crumbs of 
cheese and sweetmeats through his hole, 
which I pounced upon; and when the tiny 
creat ire saw that its supper was gone it ran 
back for more. How another uight came. How 
I raved for thirst. How morning came again; 
daylig’'* still lighting up the same awful scene. 
How at length nature could endure no mure. 
I fainted, and lay cold and still again. 

I roused gradually from the faiut- ily eyes 
we;;e opened with a glassy death-stare, aud I 
felt I >Yas carried on a bier across the court¬ 
yard that separated the dead-house from the 
college. I tried to move, but was not able, 
and I was wound lightly in a sheet. At last I 
stopped. A door opened aud shut behind me. 
I was in the old laboratory. The tw’o men set 
down my bier, disrobed me, and while I was 
yet barely conscious, and incapable of motion, 
threw me heavily at full length on the table, 
letting my head hang painfully over the edge. 
The icy chill struck my body, for the plac* 
was always cold by means of ice, in order to 
facilitate experiments. The two men, who 
habitually fortified their nerves for their busi¬ 
ness by means of an internal application of 
spirits, withdrew by the same door at which 
they had entered. 3Iy position was unfavo> 
able to resuscitation, but I knew, when a mo¬ 
ment after, the professors entered, followed by 
a noisy crowd of. students, my brother among 
them. One of the professors whom I recog¬ 
nized, approached the table, while the students 
took their seats to witness the performance. 
The professor, I knew, had c. peculiar dislike 
to look npon the features of a corpse, till after 
the first thrust of the knife. He was already 
whetting his instrument. THiat, if after all, I 
had been snatched from a living death only to 
be butchered alive! He turned towards me. 
"With a fearful effort, I managed to raise ray 
head from its unnatural position. He sprang 
back in fright. The attention of the students 
was attracted to the spot, many of whom re¬ 
cognized my countenance at once. 

Re^ider, imagine, if you can, a meeting under 
circumstances like these between two brothers, 
or iny fellow-students’ horror, and you will 
picture better than I can the curious scene. 
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Dreams, in their development, have breath, 

And tears, and tortures, and the touch of Joy. 

They leave a weight upon our waking thoughts; 
They take a weight from off our waking toils; 

They do divide our being- They become 
A portion of ourselves, as of our time, 

And look like heralds of eternity. 

They pass like spirits of the past, they speak 
Like sibyls of the future. Btbox. 

Three happy school-girls sat in a large, 
sumptuous parlor, late in the afternoon of the 
day on which had occurred the great annual 
holiday of a large part of the floating popu¬ 
lation of the village of Wilton. It had been 
examiuation day in the Wilton Female Sem¬ 
inary. After examinations were all over, and 
the girls had their diplomas each secured 
with a yard and a half of blue ribbon, Rachel 
Lennox invited her two dearest friends, 
Esther Marlow and Alice Downing, to spend 
the night with her in her father’s boose in the 
outskirts of the village, a mile and a half 
from the seminary. And here is where the 
girls sat late in the afternoon. 

It was a glorious day in the first half of the 
month of J une; and the earth was not only 
aglow with the warm and mellow sun, but the 
winds stole here and there, and, after seeming 
to pause a moment in the garden, came along 
blithely to kiss fair cheeks, and toy with soft 
locks, shedding softly all around the rich fra¬ 
grance of their early-summer breath. 

S wiftly sped the afternoon, and down behind 
the old mountain, that stood like a sentinel to 
the southwest of the city, went the summer 
sun. Sammons to tea soon came, and inter¬ 
rupted the girls in-a lively discussion of the 
events of the day, and then of the loves and 
the incidents of the months daring which they 
had been schoolmates together. 

After tea, the conversation changed from 
the past to the future. The frivolous school¬ 
girl days faded, as the moon rose and poured 
a flood of mellow light into the parlor. Then 
the breeze silently breathed away its exis¬ 
tence into nought, till the shadow of one of 
the limbs of the “ window-locust ” stirred not 
as it hyso beantifollyupoa thecarpet Then 
was when the girls changed their conver¬ 
sation from the past to the future. Then was 
where they mutually dropped the days of girl¬ 
hood, and wove the garments and braided the 


decorations that they meant should comfort 
and crown their womanhood. They talked— 
at first shyly, and then eagerly (as what girls 
just out of school will not?)—of love, and 
their ideals and their hopes. They eagerly 
probed the mystery of the future, but happily 
in vain. 

O girlhood! O Eden of woman’s life! why 
must there coine the temptation which so 
often plunges happy hearts out of their imag¬ 
ined paradise, whose gates are evermore 
guarded with the flaming sword of disap¬ 
pointment? What bad of love, what rose of 
wedlock, has ever equalled the exquisite ideal 
loveliness and happiness which was the young 
girls’ conception of them before the rough 
foot of the travel-worn pedestrian had brushed 
away from the flowers of the heart the sweet 
dew of gorgeous anticipation and fervent 
hope? Why is it? Who shall put her ear 
to the lips of the inaccessible sphinx, and 
wait for the mystic answer? 

As the stately moon rose higher and higher 
in the heavens, the girls silently went up 
stairs to the larger chamber wherein they were 
ail to sleep, because they said the morrow 
should be time enough for them to separate, 
and again sat down in the moonlight, and 
continued their talk. Over and over again 
they bnilded their mr-castles as they slowly 
disrobed themsel?es of their white examina¬ 
tion-day dresses, and their stainless skirts, 
and their dainty shoes and stockings; and then, 
clothed in their robes de nuft, again and'again 
they vowed everlasting friendship, and each 
promised to be at the other’s wedding, as they 
let down their brmded, cnrled and bandeaned 
hair, and thridded the tresses with soothing 
fingers, as other school-giris have done time 
and time again, and as they will continue to 
do, doubtless, rill that day comes in which 
Father Miller’s disciples have so many times 
failed to destroy the world. 

Esther Marlow was a very intellectual girl, 
delicate and reserved, and ■with as high a 
moral tone as ever sat at woman’s hearth to 
be her blessing and her guide. She was still 
very young, evidently the blossom of what 
one day would be a noble woman- At this 
rime there was something very appealing, and 
clinging, and devoted thronghaut her whole 
nature, which was crowned with a poetic 
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feeling as rare as it was lovely. She was not 
what the world cialls beantifol; in fact, she was 
rather plain. But when she had her chestnut 
hair bandeaued so artistically, and her hazel 
eyes shone with thellfe that sometimes sparkled 
In them, she was very entertaining, and some 
people even, who looked below the skin inta 
the soul, called her at least pretty. 

Eachel Lennox was a quiet, blue-eyed, 
golden-hdred girl, very bashful, and very 
sensitive, but was warm-hearted and affec¬ 
tionate, and, once acquainted, could be talk¬ 
ative, and sometimes rather wild. She had a 
sweet, modest face, wore her hair in sober 
braids, and was noted for nothing but her 
goodness. 

Alice Downing was the witch of the school 
and the neighborhood. She could cast very 
destructive glances from her black eyes, and 
had a saucy way of wearing her hmr in masses 
of cnrls, which was very destructive to the 
ease of the hearts of susceptible gentlemen 
who came into her presence. 

These were the three girls who sat there In 
the moon-lighted room, robed in their snowy 
night-dresses, discussing the fate that the 
future had in store for them. 

“Well, girls,” said Rachel, presently, as 
they made a move towards the beds,“re¬ 
collect this is the first time either of us has 
slept in this chamber; for I have always oc¬ 
cupied some other room; so let us all remem¬ 
ber what we dream, for It will be our fortune.” 

“It will certainly be about love and mar¬ 
riage,” said Alice; “so let us be sure and re¬ 
collect.” 

“No dream can alter my fortune,” re¬ 
marked Esther, quietly, “ Nevertheless, may 
we all have happy ones 

It was not many moments then ere the 
girls slumbered peacefully, and all over the 
house no sound disturbed the silence. 

What listening spirit was abroad on that 
scented June night it would he hard to deter¬ 
mine; but, if a prophesying angel had uttered 
their dreams, he could not have chosen visions 
more full of portent than those which came to 
the sleeping eyes of the three girls. 

The dressing-bell rang early; for Alice and 
Esther were to take the cars at eight o’clock- 
Alice was the first to wake; and she sprang 
out of bed with a merry laugh. 

“Come, girls,” she exclaimed,lightly tread¬ 
ing the floor, and sitting down on a little 
ottoman to put on her stockings and slippers. 
“I have learned my fate; and, if you are 
enough awake to hear me, I will tell you my 


extraordinary future. Rachel! Esther! are 
you awake?” 

Thus aroused to an interest in the mutual 
venture upon superstition’s sea, the other two 
imitated her example, and were soon en¬ 
gaged in tim mysteries of woman’s toilet, 
while Alice related her dream. 

“I thought,” said she, as she shook her 
curls out laughingly upon her bare shoulders, 

“ that I was in a large hall, filled with great 
numbers of my own sex, all newly married. 
We all sat In solemn silence, and were await¬ 
ing some important event, when an old crone 
came in 'Kith a curiously shaped, antique vase 
and goblet, and gave each one a draught of the 
extract of the bitterness of marriage. I 
watched her in anxious foreboding, dreading 
the ugly draught with all my soul; but, when 
she came near me, she passed right on, 
evidently not seeing me. In a fit of impul¬ 
sive eagerness, I caught at the garments of 
the retreating figure, exclaiming: 

“Ho, wonderful woman! am I not to have 
a sip of the gall in thy flagon ? ’Tis better to 
know the worst now, than to dwell in hope 
for a season, and then have disappointment 
come with a more hideous face than ever!” 

“I had arisen iu my eagerness, and stood 
with one arm stretched towards the old crone. 

“ Never shall I forget the look upon her 
features as she turned her little, gleaming eyes 
upon me, and said: 

“ * Fool! to Invoke the Fates when they pass 
thee by! Seek not, daughter, to increase the 
bitternesses that may come to thee, by desiring 
of this one which is denied thee!’ 

“ Just think of it, girls!” she continued, as 
she lied the ribbon of her slipper around her 
dainty ankle; “a marriage without one drop 
of gall in all my cup of felicity!” 

“ Why,” said Rachel, demurely, quietly ty¬ 
ing the end of one of her braids, “ that means, 
that you are destined to be one of the hap¬ 
piest of mortals, unless, indeed. It signifies 
that you are to die an old mmd. But your 
dream was nothing to mine. I thought I was 
in the fairest land that ever existed, and was 
80 happy, all but a little longing in my heart 
that would not be appeased; when a stranger 
accosted me one day as I was sitting on a 
rustic seat under an old beech-tree, and began 
to make love to me in a most frantic manner, 
speaking in such a soft voice, and looking at 
me with such glorious eyes, that I could not 
take offence, but told him to stay. Then he 
sat down, and talked in such a grand way, 
that I soon found I could only yield to his 
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will,,and that I already loved him to distrac* 
tion. Bat just as I had come to feel that life’s 
sweets would be tasteless unless he shared 
them with me, he turned and siud: 

“ ‘ But, fairest of mmdens,’ (Just thintr of his 
applying that epithet to me I) ‘I woo you not 
for myself, but for another. Behold him: 
there he is.’ 

“ Then, just as I was following his eyes with 
mine, to see who my proposed husband was, 
that confoonded rising-bell frightened me half 
out of my wits. Til give the housekeeper a 
lecture when I go down stairs. To spoil my 
romance in that way!” 

Rachel’s demure lace had grown quite 
radiant during this recital, and she wound up 
with a pout that was quite becoming to her. 
In fact, her adventore had so absorbed Alice’s 
attention, that she had hardly noticed Esther, 
who had gone through her toilet in silence, 
and now sat at the open window, smiling at 
the conclusion of Rachel’s dream. 

Alice then went to the window, and reached 
down to the tall lilac-bush, that was almost a 
tree, plucked one of the fragrant blossoms, 
and arranged it in Esther’s chestnut hair. 

“ And did you have no dream, Esther?” she 
askedl 

“Tes, but nothing amusing,” she replied, 
gazing out at a glimpse of blue sky among the 
trees, with a dreamy, far-away look in her soft 
hazel eyes. 

“ O, it was not stipulated that our dreams 
were all to be amusing,” smd Rachel, also go¬ 
ing towards the window where the other two 
were. 

“Please tell ns,” said Alice, seeing that 
Esther hesitated. 

“I fancied a scene,” said Esther, finally, 
“where not a hill or tree was in sight; bnt 
only a flat grassy plain, through which ran a 
narrow, deep, but sluggish stream, seeking its 
outlet, a small lake a few miles away. A short 
distance from where I stood, on the way to 
the lake, I could just discover a clump of 
willows j the only shrubbery in the landscape. 
A little boat was moored at my feet. Stepping 
towards the brink, I discovered what seemed 
to be my body floating idly on the surface of 
the water; I—that is my other self standing 
on the shore. Then it became evident that my 
body in the water was not obeying the law of 
that lonely river,—that everything cast into it 
should float onward to the silent lake beyond. 
I became troubled, and stepped nearer to 
touch the immovable body that was once 
mine, when I discovered that my arms en¬ 


circled a dead babe, which it was then im¬ 
pressed upon me was my duty to cast into 
the stream in such a manner that it woold 
be borne on to the lake beyond. I feared to 
make the venture, lest it should sink then 
and there, in which case it seemed as though 
1 should have no peace nor rest. It seemed 
the coming on of twilight; and, not liking to 
trust matters any longer, it seemed as though 
I was transformed into my motionless body, 
when I secured the dead baby, stepped into 
the little boat, resolving in that way to reach 
the lake. Laying the babe carefully in the 
bottom of the boat, I took up an oar, and 
thought in that way to hasten my movements; 
but even then I became fearfnl, that, even 
should I get as far as the willows, I should 
there get entangled. Bat T soon passed the 
willows safely, and was nearing the lake, 
when, on turning, I saw a flash on the babe’s 
cheek, and became conscious that it had re¬ 
turned to life. And then, just, as I had been 
so fearful that darkness would enshroud me 
ere my work was done, which somehow 
seemed neither strange nor unnatural, a rosy 
light from beyond the lake dispelled the 
gloom, and I awoke to see the sun shining 
squarely in my face.” 

Esther paused, her chin quivering with 
nervousness; while Alice observed that her 
hand, which she had held during the recital, 
was cold as ice. 

Nothing was smd for several moments. 
The other two girls seemed to have an evident 
dislike to intermpting the channel of thought. 
Bnt presently Alice said: 

“ Come, don’t be superstitious, girls. Es¬ 
ther ought to have had a plain,common-sense 
dream, like ours, instead of an allegorical one, 
that nobody can understand. That comes of 
her reading so many of the risionaries and 
enthusiasts.” 

But she kissed her very softly on the cheek 
as she finished speaking. 

Then there was a rap at the door, and the 
colored girl stack her head in, saying: 

“ Missus like to know if Miss Rachel and 
the yoimg ladies want any breakfnss. Been 
waiting this long time. It’s most seven 
o’clock.” 

“Certainly,Nancy,”saidRacheL “Wedid 
not hear the breakfast-belL” 

No: they had been too intensely interested 
in Esther's dream. 

Breakfast over, there was no time left for 
further talk; and the girls were soon sepa¬ 
rated, to meet again—when? 
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Months fleTT rapidly by to each of the girls; 
and, though they frequently interchanged 
thoughts by means of letters, the “ undying ” 
school-girl attachment gave place to an or¬ 
dinary friendship, no more. Each one had 
new cares, new duties, and new loves, to en¬ 
gross her time: and very happy each was 
in her new sphere. Esther had a lover first. 
So very young herself, her lover was hut a 
few months older. B3s name was Donald 
Stuart They had met soon after Esther’s 
return, and a passing acquaintance had 
ripened into a mutual attachment Stuart 
was brilliant but rather showy; was a splendid 
orator, though more flowery than profound: 
a fine scholar, with a great deal of learning at 
his tongue’s end; and a lover of poetry, with 
a memory stored with the beauties of all 
authors; and it was not strange that Esther, 
with her strong intellect and imagination, 
should be attracted to him. And for a time 
Donald was really attracted towards her, and 
deeply interested in the guileless, almost 
fathomless nature which stood out to him in 
such bold contrast to the majority of his fem¬ 
inine friends. And, if his homage was flatter¬ 
ing to her heart, her devotion was incense to 
his self-love, as well as life to his somewhat 
youthful affections. 

But after a winter of mutual love and con¬ 
fidence, and spring was again blossoming into 
summer, Alice Downing paid Esther Mar¬ 
low a short visit, and there met Donald 
Stuart, From that time, a coldness grew up 
between the lovers; though, after Alice left, 
Donald pmd his visits quite as regularly as 
before, and quoted poetry quite as profusely. 

When some hint was thrown out by Alice 
of his waning affection, he replied enthusias¬ 
tically: 

“ ‘ There is no word or look of thine 
My soul hath e’er forgot: 

Thou ne’er hast bid a ringlet shine, 

Or given thy hair one graceful twine, 

Which I remember not.' " 

But still his love lacked the old ardor and 
truthfulness, and a tear stole into her eje as 
she thought of what might be the result of all 
this. 

Esther did not blame Alice, who could not 
help being gay, and beautiful, and bewitching. 
Ali^’e was not a coquette, and had no thought 
of stealing her friend’s lover. In fact, she did 
not know of their engagement 

Kor did Esther blame Donald. She loved 
him too well to censure him. But all her 
apologies for him would not furnish the least 


hope and joy to her stricken heart, and she 
pined and paled In the presence of her false 
lover. 

Donald was also ill at ease. He dreaded to 
break the cords that bound them, for be knew 
it would be a sore blow to the gentle spirit 
that had loved and trusted him so long; but 
restraint to one of his impetuous nature was 
becoming exceedingly irksome, and he longed 
to be free. 

Esther was the first to break the painful 
silence that had mutually sprung up between 
them on this question. 

“Donald,” she said, “let us he truthful to 
each other. Ton have ceased to love me, or 
rather you have discovered that you never 
have loved me; and the attempt to satisfy 
your notions of honor with the wicked pre¬ 
tence of love is pitiful. I release you from 
your engagement, and wish you, with sin¬ 
cerity, all success in your new love.” 

“ Do yon not, then, love me ?” asked Don¬ 
ald, putting the cruel question in spite of his 
better judgment. 

“ Have you any right to ask me that, Don¬ 
ald?” 

“ No, Esther,” he replied, “ yon are quite 
right; and could I have been assured that 
yon would have treated this matter so calmly, 
so unmoved, I should have mentioned it my¬ 
self ere this.” 

Something just then seemed to pierce his 
soul as with a knife, and he looked steadily in¬ 
to the face of Esther, lighted only by the rays 
of the moon. He asked himself if it was the 
effect of the moonlight that made her look so 
white and ghastly, and as though she were 
about to change into some statue of marble. 
He dared not touch her to satisfy himself 
that she was not already dead. But she felt 
his anxious gaze, and roused herself an in¬ 
stant to say, in tones whose music seemed 
frozen to a lioarse whisper: 

“You are very considerate,Donald; but I 
think I could have home it very well all 
along. So your kindness was quite unneces¬ 
sary.” 

“Esther,” he said, presently, “will you let 
me take your hand ? TVill you always let me 
meet you in friendship and worthy regard? 
And, if I am successfulin winning the love of 
her who now seems necessary to my existence, 
will yon still be a friend to me and mine? ” 

“Canyon not,then, do without me?” she 
asked bitterly. 

“God knows, Esther. I somehow feel 
guilty, yet I cannot tell if I am doing wrong. 
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Ah, Esther! for me to give yon up so, wholly 
and entirely, is a struggle more manifold than 
I dreamed of. Esther—” 

He hesitated, looked once earnestly and 
searchlngly into her rigid face, kissed her 
hand passionately, said farewell hurriedly, and 
was gone. 

Then Esther awoke from her passiveness 
and Idness, and ran out into the hall, calling 
wildly for him to come back. But he did not 
hear her; and she only heard the quick re¬ 
treating footsteps receding farther and farther 
from hearing. She strained her eyes down 
the else silent street, light on one side, and 
shade on the other; bat Donald was in the 
shadow of the row of lofty elms, and she looked 
In vmn. 

When the last sound had died away, she 
tamed, closing the door upon the moonlight, 
and fell to the floor. Here, half crazed with 
what she had J ust passed through, she moaned 
a few momenta, and Anally sunk to sleep. 

A year passed off smoothly and happily to 
all bat Esther. She simply went through life 
mechanically, struggling quite in vain, for a 
long lime, to quit the torpor of her aimless 
existence, and reach the current of activity, 
that she could float along. Her singular 
dream recurred to her now and then, but not 
in sufficient distinctness to be fully compre¬ 
hended. 

Then there came a rose-colored note from 
Alice Downing, teliing Esther of her engage¬ 
ment, and asking her to the wedding. 

“Do you remember our dreams,” she 
asked, “ the night we slept at Rachel Len¬ 
nox’s, after leaving school? Dear Esther, I 
believe mine is to come true; for how could 
there be any bitterness in the life I am upon 
the eve of entering with dear Donald Stu¬ 
art?” 

But Esther did not go to the wedding. She 
sent her love, her cougratulalions, and her 
wishes for joy; but she thought it not best to 
intrude upon Donald the ghost of a dead love. 

The newly married couple were going on a 
wedding tour up the grand old Hudson, and 
across the Slate of New York to Niagara; 
from whence they were to settle down in a 
little cottage which had been recently bought 
and furnished. 

The letter that brought this announcement 
was written the evening before the marriage, 
which was to take place next morning. 
Twenty-four hours after it was written,Esther 
sat reading it, deciphering slowly, between 
the deepening twilight and her tears, word 


after word of the bitter missive. She had 
just finished it, and leaned back iu her chmr 
to give way to her feelings of despair, when 
her brother passed through the room, and 
threw her the paper, saying: 

“Want to see the paper, sis? I haven’t 
time to read it now. I have an engagement.” 

Esther mechanically lighted the gas, closed 
the shutters, and sat down to read the paper. 
Opening it languidly, the first thing her eye 
fell upon was a telegraphic account of a ter¬ 
rible disaster, in which a Hudson River 
steamer had been burnt to the wateris-edge 
that afternoon about four o’clock. Feeling 
too excited and nervous to read the whole ac¬ 
count, she was about to lay the paper down, 
when her eye caught the names of “ Donald 
Stuart and lad 7 ”as among the lost. And 
this was their wedding-day, A sadden diz¬ 
ziness came over her, and she lost all con¬ 
sciousness. 

When Esther first opened her eyes ag^fin to 
a knowledge of her surroundings, her room 
was darkened and silent She tried to rmse 
her head to look around, bnt could not She 
was very, very weak. She had no power to 
move. Then she looked at her hands, so 
white and wax-like, and shuddered. Soon she 
gradually began to recall what bad passed, 
and a bitter sigh escaped ftom her lips, which 
brought her mother to her side in an instant 
“Hy darling!” she exclaimed, “are you, 
then, spared to me?” 

She smiled sweetly, kissed her, and told her 
to lie perfectly quiet But there was no need 
to tell her that: she could not move had she 
felt so disposed. 

When the physician came, he looked ear¬ 
nestly at her, and pierced her eyes with his 
own. 

“ There is already too much nervous action,” 
he said. “ You must not allow yourself to 
think of the least thing. Try and forget 
yourself and sorrows, and lose yourself in the 
sea of oblivion.” 

“Yes,” thought Esther; “that is it. The 
sea of oblivion is the lake beyond the willows, 
in which I was to sink, and to which the river 
of my grief was so sluggishly flowing.” 

When Esther finally got around the house 
again, and she was recovering slowly from 
her weeks of languishing sickness, a letter 
came one day from Rachel Lennox. 

“lam also making a venture, Esther,” she 
wrote. “ God grant that it may not turn so 
cruelly as did poor Alice Downing’s! When¬ 
ever I think of her sad fate, I always think of 
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those beautiful lines of Barry Comwairs, 
which you used to be so fond of repeating:, 
and which I learned from you. Do you 
recollect them? 

•* * Is she dead? 

A.y: she is dead, quite dead. The wild sea kissed her 
With its cold, white lips, and then put her to sleep. 
She has a saud pillow, and a water sheet, 

And never tarns her head, or knows ’tis morning.* 

“ How true her dream, that not one drop 
of bitterness should mingle with her cup of 
happiness during her married life! Her hus¬ 
band, though, has the worst of it. I hear he 
was almost craty for a while. You heard that 
he was finally saved, after having been sup¬ 
posed to be lost? 

“ Yow for my own marriage, that I referred 
to a page back. It takes place nest week, 
ilonday. Can’t you come? Do! I shall 
expect you. 

“ I can’t help but think of my singular 
dream,—that the lover who came was not 
wooing me for himself, but for another. And 
you recollect how the housekeeper’s bell 
wakened me before I got a glimpse of the 
other. What could it have meant ?” 

Esther scarcely read the last two para¬ 
graphs. The one preceding had carried such 
a force with it she had scarcely comprehended 
the others. 

“ My daughter,” s^d her mother, entering 
just then,*' you—” 

She stopped short, seeing before her a 
white, almost terrified face. 

Esther moved her lips, but could not artic¬ 
ulate a word. 

“Great Heaven, Esther!” exclaimed her 
mother, “ what is the matter?” 

“Mother,” she replied calmly, “did you 
know .that Donald Stuart survived the burn¬ 
ing of the steamer on the Hudson?” 

“ Yes, my child. Here is a letter from him, 
received some time ago. We kept it from 
you till you should be strong enough to read 
it.” 

Esther seized the letter, opened it, and 
read: 

“ If you can pity me, Esther, I am an object 
for your pity. I had a presentiment once that 
I should need your sympathy; but, 0 God! 
not 60 soon, or not in this way. You have all 
the noble disinterestedness which surely will 
comfort me in my great sorrow. I am com¬ 
ing to you as soon as you will send your per¬ 
mission. Alice loved you dearly; and I—but 


I will make no pretensions: I am coming to 
be comforted.” 

“How long has this been here, mother?® 
she asked, as she folded It up sadly. 

“ A fortnight.” 

“ So long! How cruel to keep him waiting 
so!” 

An answer was despatched, and Esther 
patiently waited the time that would probably 
intervene before his arrival. 

But Rachel came first; came unannounced. 
Esther looked into her face as she was getting 
out of the carriage, and saw that its tame¬ 
ness was all fire now. She ran down the steps 
to meet her. 

“ O Esther! 0 my husband! O my GodP 

With these words, she fell shrieking into 
her anus. 

It was a broken story she told when she final¬ 
ly obtained command of herself sufficiently to 
talk at all. Two days before her intended 
marriage, her lover had met with an accident, 
and been brought home lifeless. Then she 
knew who was really to be her bridegroom, 
—disappointment; dreary, blank, soulless 
disappointment. Ah! then she blessed the 
old housekeepers bell,that it had kept her alive 
so long to a falissfu! hope that was pleasant 
while it lasted, and had given her at least so 
many months of happiness. 

Then Donald came. And he was com¬ 
forted. Months rolled themselves np noise¬ 
lessly into years, and still he kept coming to 
be comforted. Three years afterward, he 
stood where he had once before stood,—with 
Esther Marlow as his affianced bride. Age 
bad ripened the affection which had been so 
unstable in his youth, and the man had been 
developed into a noble and Christian man. 
These years had purified his aspirations, and 
builded up a tower of holy strength ou which 
his love now rested serenely. 

When he had come the first time after the 
disaster, Esther had said to herself: 

“ My soul is now' in the boat, and I am on 
the l>osoin of this deep and sluggish river. 
Before I knew he lived, my other body lay 
upon the surface of the water, and was motion¬ 
less. Now, with the oar of a strong and holy 
purpose, I shall row steadily to the lake be¬ 
yond the willows of vain regret, where I 
must bury the dead babe of love, and cast off 
the body of ray former egotism and selfish¬ 
ness.” 

Later, when the new state of things had 
come about, she again said to herself: 

“ How dark it seemed after I had passed 
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the willows, and jnst before I reached the 
lake! Ah! that lake I was never destined to 
reach; for suddenly the babe again showed 
signs of life, and the gloom was brightened by 
the glorious light of a new life from beyond 
the lake.” 

Header, to pursue the allegory; that babe 
of love was christened not long ago, and she 
who had lived so long in darknpw now walks 
in the light of a rational love, and often 
thinks of the singular dream she had the night 
she slept at the house of Rachel Lennox. 

Rachel, poor girl, gradually grew again to 
the sweet-faced girl of former years, and, not 
long after Esther’s wedding, was married to 
some other one than Disappointment. 
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EXPJEKIENCE OF A COUKTKT SCHOOIi-TEACHEK. 

• '—• 

BY HEZEKIAH BUTTEEWOBTH. • 


** ICAKNOT begin my story in the decisive 
language of a hnmorous story-writer, ‘ I once 
took a school, and goodness knows m never 
take another ’—as my first experience in 
teaching was anything but agreeable. 

“I was a graduate of the State Konnal 
School, and considered myself proficient in 
the art of teaching before I applied for a 
school. I applied for several sehools, but was 
unsuccessful. At last, I applied for a school 
in Bushy Hollow, and in due time received 
the following note: 

“ ‘ Miss Flora Fitzjebset:— 

“ * I have been trying for two months to 
obtain a teacher for our school I at once 
laid your application before the board of 
trustees, and it was voted, “ That Miss Fitr- 
jersey teach the school in Bashy Hollow, at a 
compensation of two dollars per week.” I 
deem it but honorable to state that this school 
has a bad reputation. Ko one ever applied 
for it a second time, or was ever known to 
make teaching a profession after trying the 
experiment here. I will advise how to con¬ 
duct your school when you arrive. You may 
begin next Monday. You may board with me. 

* “ * Very respectfully, 

“ * SOLOMOK StBAIQHT. 

“ * Buehy Hblloto, June — 

“The next Monday morning I started bag 
and baggage—the former, like the effects of 
most country school-marms, including the 
latter—for Bushy Hollow. Having arrived 
at that interesting locality, I proceeded at 
once to the residence of Mr, Solomon Straight. 
“ Mr. Straight was a hard-looking mnn. He 
Informed me he used to keep school—was aji 


old-fashioned schoolmaster, and that he had 
a very high opinion of the old-fashioned way 
of teaching, 

“‘There has been much difficulty in the 
school you are about to take,’ said he. * It is 
somewhat peculiar. It is snccessful only as 
long as the scholars stand in fear of the teach¬ 
er. If a teacher would succeed in this local¬ 
ity, he must neither allow himself to become 
attached to his scholars, nor allow them to 
approach him in a familiar manner. When I 
nsed to teach school, a scholar would have as 
soon thrown sticks to a bear as to have dis¬ 
obeyed me, or even to have brought me a 
bunch of flowers.’ 

“‘Judge Taney,’ said he, looking very 
solemn, ‘ announced the principle that negroes 
have no rights that white men are bound to 
respect; it Is a principle equally true that 
scholars have no rights that teachers are 
bound to respect. The reason in both cases 
is the same. Scholars, like black men, have 
DO legal rights, nor any discretion nor judg¬ 
ment worthy of the consideration of their 
superiors. I would remind my pnpils of 
these grave facts in my opening speech.’ 

“ I endeavored to fix these important ideas 
in ray mind. 

“*On going to school,* he continued, ‘I 
would find a large prickly stick, and take it 
with me. I would ^ow it to my scholars in 
my opening address, and give them to under¬ 
stand at the outset, that I me^l to enforce 
discipline. Such an exhibition as that would 
at once produce a wholesome effect I would 
say to my scholars something like this: 

“ ‘ Scholars, if need be, I shall break your 
backs, ^d I shall break yonr heads, but no 
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rale of mine shall ever be broken with im¬ 
punity.’ 

“ I endeavored to impress this very forcible 
remark upon my mind. 

“ ‘ As soon as a scholar,’ continued my 
adviser, ‘violates one of the rules of the 
school, I should chastise him most severely, as 
a warning to others.’ ^ 

“ Mr. Straight’s ideas of teaching were not 
exactly my own, but it was necessary for me 
to teach somewliere, and this was the only 
situation that offered itself; I therefore deter¬ 
mined to obey my iustructions most explicitly, 
in order to give satisfaction and to succeed. 
There is one advantage, thought I, in having 
a hard school—if I succeed, the greater will 
be my triumph and my reputation. 

“ Mr. Straight directed me to the school- 
house. I started, feeling rather faint-hearted, 
and looking on both sides of the way for a 
suitable slick. I endeavored to arrange in 
my mind my opening address, which was to 
consist of a dramatic show of the stick, an 
allusion to the defunct Judge Taney, and the 
startling announcement about the broken 
backs and heads. 

“ I at last found a stick that I thought 
would do, and went along, waving it in a 
most authoritative manner, and exclaiming: 
“ Scholars, if need be,I will break your backs, 
and I will break your heads, but no rule of 
mine shall ever be broken with impunity,’ 

“ ‘ Hooray!” shouted some one over the 
wall. ‘That’s the talk! Smart gal that! 
Guess she’ll make urn toe the mark!” 

“I looked around, dreadfully frightened, 
and saw a rusty old codger, with his mouth 
wide open and his hat in hand. 

‘“Hooray!’ shouted he, swinging his hat. 

“ I stepped very quick for the next half 
mile, casting furtive glances behind. 

“I at last lost sight of my enthusiastic 
admirer, and came in sight of the school- 
house. Here I mastered up all my courage 
for my debut. I marched into the school- 
house with the air of a duchess, and violently 
rung the bell. 

‘‘ ‘ Scholars,’ said I, as soon as they were 
assembled—I felt violently agitated— Schol¬ 
ars, you see lhatt’ 

“ Here I held np the stick. 

“Judge Taney says,’ I continued, feeling 
very shaky about the heart—* Judge Taney 
says—’ 

“Here followed a long pause. I began to 
shake all over from head to foot. 

“ ‘ Judge Taney says,* said I, spasmodically. 


determined to say something; ‘ Judge Taney 
says, that you have no rights that I am bound 
to respect. I’ll break your backs and I’ll 
break your beads, but —’ 

“ Here I trembled so all over that I lost my 
idea, and was obliged to sit down. So tliis 
was my opening speech, 

“ The next thing was to adopt rules for the 
school. I had an hundred and twenty-four 
with me in my portfolio, all-good ones, which 
had been written down while at the Xormal 
School. I concluded, however, that, before I 
adopted any rules, I would submit them to 
my superior, Mr. Straight. So I ordered the 
scholars to fold their arms, and pointed sig- 
nidcantly at the stick. I resolved to be sys¬ 
tematic, and, therefore, to assign no lessons 
until the rules were adopted. So I sat and 
looked as sour as I possibly could until noon, 
the scholars sitting before me with folded 
arms, and looking quite as cross as their 
teacher. 

“At noon I went to Mr. Straight and told 
him, that, iu order to be systematic, I had 
thought best to assign no lessons before 
adopting rules for the government of the 
school, and that, before adopting rules, I had 
deemed it prudent to submit the matter to 
him. He gave me credit for a prodigious 
amount of wisdom and discretion. I sub¬ 
mitted to him the one hundred and twenty- 
four rules of which I had made memoranda 
at the Normal School; he approved of them 
all, and added twenty more, making in all, 
one hundred and forty-four needful rules aud 
regulations, 

“ ‘ Only enforce these,’ said Mr. Straight, 
‘ and, in one week, your school will revolve 
around you like satellites around their lu¬ 
minary.’ 

“ In the afternoon I established my govern¬ 
ment, which was an absolute monarchy. The 
rules and regulations were very explicit. The 
scholars were forbidden to look behind them, 
or before them, or on either side of them, or 
to move their arms, or their legs, or their 
lips. They were to come in in military order, 
and to go out in military order, and to go 
into their classes at the sound of a bell, and 
to be dismissed, singing: 

‘ Children go. 

To and fro. 

In a merry pretty row. 

Footsteps light. 

Faces bright, 

’Tis a happy, happy sight!’ 
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which doggerel is a fair specimen of the 
poetry found in most of our school music 
liooks. If I were to prepare a music book for 
schools, I would put in IVatts’s hymns or 
Moores Irish melodies—almost anything but 
the senseless twaddle now in vogue. 

“In about five minutes after I had an¬ 
nounced my regulations to the school, Tim 
Flounder turned round, thereby violating 
rule No. 144. I seized my stick and made a 
dive for him. He attempted to run out of 
the door, but I was too smart for him; he 
then dodged me and crawled under the desks. 
I run the stick under after him, and thrashed 
it about in a furious manner, hut whenever it 
was in da;iger of hitting him, he caught hold 
of the end, and each time he caught hold of 
it he broke off a piece. This was perplexing. 
At last I crawled under the desks after the 
little rascal, but he was very small, and there¬ 
by had the advantage of me iii a race under 
them, and so kept out of my reach. I 
therefore emerged, covered with dirtaud very 
red in the face. 

“ ‘ If I ever do get hold of that there young 
one,’ said I, striding across tlie room, ‘if I 
ever do get hold of that there young one—’ 

“ Just then I stumbled over a half bushel of 
feet and legs, and fell sprawling on the floor. 
Jerusha Bowen had broken the one hundred 
and forty-third regulation, moving her feet 
into the aisle. Here was a case for discipline 
that I meant to improve. 

“ 'When I arose, which was pretty quick, for 
1 was mad, I looked at my stick, and found it 
so badly broken as to be unlit for service. 
That little hoy Tim had rendered it a non- 
combatant most effectually. While I was 
deliberating what to do, Tim escaped out of 
the door,exclaiming: 

“‘II you ever do get hold of this young 
one agin, you just let us know, wont ye!’ 

“ He was gone, and my first case of disci¬ 
pline had proved a failure. What was to be 
done with Jerusha? I would shake her. I 
laid violent bauds on her, telling her I would 
shake her daylights out. She looked very 
calm, and said, ‘ Weil, shake.’ I undertook 
it, hut, as she weighed an hundred and eighty, 
and I only ninety-flve, the attempt proved 
very unsatisfactory. By this time ail the 
school were in confusion and laughing. 
The one hundred and forty-second rule was 
broken, and that, too, by the whole school, 
Jerusha Included. I resolved to send for Mr. 
Straight, and accordingly sent one of the 
little girls for him. It was not long before I 


saw him coming, bringing a monstrous stick, 
and showing by his gait that he wiis much 
excited. The scholars saw him, aud began to 
smell a pretty large mice. The big hoys 
started for the door without singing the dain¬ 
ty song I had taught them, aud made the best 
use of their wits and legs, ditto the small hoys, 
ditto the girls, all hut Jerusha. She sat 
perfectly calm. 

“ Mr. Straight came in excitedly. 

“ ‘ IThere arc the culprits ?’ thundered he. 

“‘Ail are fled, but Jerusha,’ said L ‘She 
deserves hanging, she does, a good-for-noth¬ 
ing hussy ’.’ 

“ Here I sat down and began to cry. 

“‘Jerusha,’ said he, ‘ come into the entry.’ 

“Jerusha obeyed. He shut the door,and 
I was left the sole occup.ant of the school¬ 
room. 

“ Presently I heard a thrashing in the entry. 
He is giving her a dreadful castigation, 
thought I. I began to feel sorry for her; her 
fault Wiisn’t very great, after all; I couldn’t 
hear to have her beaten with a cudgel; so I 
thought I would open the entry door, aud say 
something to mitigate her punishment. 

“ What do you think I saw ? 

Mr. Straight with one baud was thrash¬ 
ing an old shawl belonging to one of the 
fugitive Echoh-us, with the other hand he was 
drawing Jerusha affectionately towards his 
lips, and she was in the act of imprinting upon 
them— Pshaw! 

“ I took my bonnet aud started for Mr. 
Straight’s. 1 took my budget and started lor 
home, resolving never to apply for a school 
again. 

“But my resolution was not kept. My 
Cousin Ellen took the same school and taught 
it successfully. She came to visit me at the 
close of the term. 

“ ‘ Ellen,’ said I, ‘ how did you ever succeed 
in keeping that school ?’ 

“‘I found Qo difficulty. Scholars have 
rights, and they respect and are pleased to 
obey the teacher who respects those rif'hts ’ 

‘“ 0 !> 

“‘He arouses the worst passions of his 
pupils who threatens a school. .Hatred begets 
hatred, and love begets love. A kind and 
considerate example on the part of the teacher 
is always met half way by his pupils. The 
teacher who wins the affections of his pupils, 
possesses the true element of success ’ 

“ ‘ O!’ 

“ ‘A school kept in subjection through fear 
of the rod will sooner or later cause the 
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teacher and the commnnity trouble. Scholars 
should be so educated morally that their 
sense of obligation to themselves, to their 
parents, to their future, both ia this life and 
in the life which is to come, shall be so keen 
that they will govern themselves. A teacher 
whose chief aim is discipline, makes his 
school, not a seat of learning and moral ad¬ 
vancement, but a house of correction, and the 
moral influence of such a school is bad. 
There is nothing that promotes moral strength 
and exalts character in mere eye-service.* 


“‘ 0 !» 

“What kind of a scholar did you find 
Jerusha Bowen ?* I inquired a few days after¬ 
wards. 

“She did not attend my school. She.was 
married about a week after it opened.* 

“ ‘ Married! Mercy!—to whom ?’ 

“ ‘ To Solomon Straight, the district trustee.’ 

“‘O!* 

“ I took another school, and applied Ellen’s 
principles, and—succeeded,’* 
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THE MOUSE THE MILL. 

BY LOUISE DUPEE, 


It was not the mouse in the song wlio 
married the “ frog that lived in the well,” but 
as brave a mouse as ever was sung or written 
of. It was a pleasant place to live in; that 
old mill with its wide-open doors, and the 
merry wind blowing through, and the golden 
meal floating about in the sunshine. And a 
right merry life lived the little mouse, with 
nothing to molest or make him afraid. There 
were no fierce cats prowling about with their 
terrible green eyes, and no cruel traps with 
iniinlerous intent ever seen in the mill. 
There was a plenty of dainty meal to feast 
on, and the miller was the kindest man in the 
world. Once lie had spared the life of the 
little mouse when he had him fairly in his 
power, cornered in a great meal bag, and the 
little mouse trembled very much, but did not 
try to escape, and sat looking in the millers 
face in the most beseeching attitude, and the 
miller laughed, and said, “ O, you poor little 


mouse, I do not wish to harm you if you do 
e.'it my meal;” and he left the bag open 
awhile, that the little mouse might run away 
and not be frightened- And very soon he 
came out looking like a little yellow mouse, 
his silky coat so covered with meal; and be¬ 
fore he scampered off, turned to give the 
miller a grateful look from his tiny, twinkling 
eyes, and a queer little nod, as much as to 
say, “ Thank you, kfaid sir, for being so good 
to a poor little mouse.” 

And the miller said to his boy, 'What a 
comical little fellow that is! I wouldn't have 
him harmed for anything.” 

And the little mouse ran in at his door, be¬ 
hind a great chest, and told h'ls family all 
about it, how frightened he was, and what 
the good miller said; and they all listened 
with breathless attention. 

“ I'll tell you what,” spoke up experienced 
old Uncle Bat, who had lost many relatives 
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by the trap, and divers otiier ways, “ there 
never was the like of this miller! He must 
be a real friend to our race, and we must not 
barm any of his bi^ with our sharp teeth, or 
run through his choice meal, scattering it 
about the floor to waste, but take our dinners 
from the top of the barrel, and never soil a 
particle."’ 

And they all promised to be very careful; 
and you may be sure that they kept their 
word, for they were good, grateful little mice, 
and of high standing in society, being relatives 
of the ^ Tliree Blind Hice,” so renowned in 
bistorj’. 

Alter the littie mouse’s adventure, he and 
the miller became fast friends. He used to 
come out of his hole and watch the good man 
at his work, sitting very quietly on a beam 
near by, and the miller seemed to like it, and 
now and then would stop and talk to him. 
And the little mouse would nod, and shake 
his funny little head, and blink his bright 
little eyes, as if he were trying to make the 
miller understand something; then the miller 
would laugh as if it were very funny; and the 
miller’s boy, a great, good-natured fellow, 
with a broad face and bliuit nose, would try 
to grab bim in fun, and then the little mouse 
would scamper home again like a flash, and 
have a good laugh over it with his brothers 
and sisters. 

One windy auttunn night, when everything 
was still about tlie mill, save the river singing 
outside, the little mouse, unusually restless, 
gave up trying to sleep, and thought he would 
get up and take an airing in the moonliglit, 
and perhaps visit his cousin, the wee blind 
mole who lived down in the meadow. But 
as soon as ever he peeped out of his hole he 
smelt smoke, and looking over his head, he 
saw something like flame darting over a 
ratter. If ever any little mouse was filled 
with dismay it was this little mouse. It 
would he easy enough to find a new home for 
himself and his family, though never half as 
pleasant a one; but the poor, good miller! 
bow terrible It would be to him to have his 
mill, with ail the com, and the hags, and 
everything all burned up I 'The little mouse 
suspected that it was all he possessed in the 
world. He would have no money to build 
another mill, and no wort to do, and his little 
children would he hungry. But the mill 
might he saved easily now, if he could only 
give the alarm, and bring the people to dash 
water on the flames. But what could a poor 
littie mouse do ? He could not pnll the great 


bell, or cry out with his little, squeaky voice; 
and a thimble full of water would be heavy 
for him to carry. Poor little fellow! he.was 
almost frantic. 

But all of a sudden a bri^t Idea popped. 
into his head, and he -was out of the door like 
a flash, and with a bound or two reached the 
miller’s cottage, and creeping in at a tiny hole, 
made by some sly specimen of his race, found 
his way to the miller’s bedroom; where, after 
his long day’s work, the miller was sleeping 
very soundly and tranquilly. Scratch, scratch, 
scratch, went the little mouse, just over the 
miller’s head. But he did not wake. Scratch, 
scratch, scratch, ^in, and he turned uneasily 
in his sleep. And the little mouse scratched 
away, making all the noise he could with his 
sturdy little paws. 

“Confound the micer growled the miller, 
fairly awake. “Can’t a body sleep nights 
without being disturbed by them?” 

The little mouse scratched away with re¬ 
newed vigor, and the miller sprang out of 
bed in a rage, and striking a light, his aston¬ 
ished eyes feU upon the poor little trembling 
mouse, who sat, never ofiering to stir, upon 
tlie lieadboard, 

“IVhatr cried he; “can this be my little 
tame mouse, who lives in the mill?” And 
just then happening to glance out of the win¬ 
dow, for the curtain was up to let in the 
moonlight, he saw the smoke rising from the 
mill, and understood alL 

I need not tell you that he was not long in 
reaching the mill, nor how he pulled the 
great bell, to awaken the villagers to come to 
his assistance. In a few minutes there was a 
great crowd about, and the water "was playing 
with a right good-will over the flames. And 
in less than a quarter of an hour there were 
no flames at all, and only a great hole was 
burned in the roo^ which it did not take long 
to repair. And the old wheel plashed abont 
in the water just the same as ever, and the 
meal floated about in the snnny air. 

O, wasn’t the little mouse ^ad ? and wasn’t 
the miller glad? And wasn’t the miller 
grateful to the little mouse for saving his 
mill? And the little moose, with all his 
flunily, have lived in clover over since. And 
if you will visit the old mill with me, you may 
see him alive to this day. Not as silky, and 
sleek, and nimble as he was when he danced 
at the Bog’s wedding so many years ago, bnt 
old, and gray, and wise, with his great-great- 
■grandchildren aboat hi^ 
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THE MYSTERY. 


BT CHABLBS H. DAVIS. 


Rattle, clatter, rntnble, rumble; the traia 
thundering on, filling ray ears with the 
din, and confusing my eyes as they wandered 
down the printed columns. I let the paper 
fall carelessly upon my lap, and 3rawning for 
the twentieth time in half an hour, looked 
into the faces of the little group around me. 
On the seat beside me sat my wife, submitting 
resignedly to the distracting annoyances of 
travelling in a rail-car, with our youngest 
quietly sleeping in her arms. Upon the re¬ 
versed seat in front, and facing us, sat our 
two eldest cherubs, Susy and Bob, wrapped in 


cloaks and thick woollen shawls, and chatter¬ 
ing away like a pair of magpies, soraetimes 
into their mother’s ear, and sometimes among 
themselves. Since the early dusk of the 
ITovember evening had overtaken the flying 
train, their busy little brains had been turned 
from gazing out of the window, to speculating 
upon the probable proportions of grand¬ 
mother’s Thanksgiving puddings and tnrkey 
•on the following day; for the reader must be 
aware we were on our way to mingle in the 
festivities of the great annua! family reunion 
at the country farmhouse. 
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“Isn't Thanksgiving most here, 
cried litUe Bob, seeing my attention disen¬ 
gaged for the first time in a long hour. 

I smilingly answered in the affirmative, and 
pulled out my watch to note our progress. 

“My dear,” said I, to toy wife; **we are 

due at V -in three-quarters of an hour. If 

you can manage to make yourself comfortable, 
I think I will make a short pilgrimage to the 
smoking-car.” 

My wife never interfered with the enjoy¬ 
ment of my favorite indulgence—thecigac; 
and laying one more fold of the thick 
woollen shawl over her shoulders, I quitted 
my seat, and made my way out of the dimly- 
lighted car. 

I stood for a moment upon tlie platform of 
tlic smoking-car to*get a fresh hreath of the 
outer air,' The evening had grown fearfully 
dark, but the brakeman's lanteni, hanging 
above my head, threw its transient glare on 
the black outline of flying ledges and steep 
embankments, as 1 was whirled past at a rate 
that almost made me gasp for breath. I stood 
unsupported by the railing, and, striking a 
match, lighted a cigar. Just then, a man 
wearing a light, sliaggy overcoat, with sinister- 
looking eyes and haggard, repulsive counte¬ 
nance, emerged from the car behind me. As 
he stepped between the platforms he darted a 
quick, peculiar glance at me, and, I thought, 
entered the smoking-car. In replacing my 
cigar-case in my inner coatrpocket, it dropped 
upon the platform. I stooped to pick it up, 
when a strong hand grasped my shoulder, and 
with a fierce push, I was hurled out into the 
da4;kness; a wild, fiend-!ike laugh ringing in 
roy ears. I can only remember the agony 
of that instant, as, still falling, I hung in the 
black air, the train, with tremendous noise 
rushing past me, and the fearful uncertainty 
of the abyss below paralyzing my brain. 

When I came to myself, it was daylight I 
felt like one rousing from a horrid dream, and 
tried to force mysenses to act Withdifficul- 
ty 1 fixed my eyes on the surrounding objects. 
I was lying on the side of a steep railroad em¬ 
bankment, a portion of my body embedded in 
the mud, whicii filled my mouth and choked 
me, and stopped up my ears, eyes and nose. 

ith an effort of my benumbed intellect I 
tried to recollect how I came there. I tried to 
rise, but my limbs were wrenched and sore as 
if broken by some great shock. The pain 
brought a groan to my lips, and then my situ¬ 
ation flashed upon nte, and the whole start¬ 
ling incident of the proceding night came to 


my mind with the vividn^s of a picture of 
horror, .and the derisive, demoniac laugh rang 
again in my ears. 

IHio had thrown me from the platform of 
that smoking-car? I could form no idea I 
had, to my knowledge, no personal enemies. 
It could not be the work ef a robber, fur my 
money was still about me, and the wild, fiendU!/ 
laugh that had chilled my blood in that fear¬ 
ful moment, was the outburst of a mad, re¬ 
vengeful passion. Had I been mistaken for 
another victim ? With a great physical effort 
I managed to gain an erect position, glad to 
fiud my injuries- were only bniises, though 
severe ones at that. Picking up my hat, 
crushed to a shapeless.object, I,climbed upon 
the track, and looked in astonishment on the 
place where I had been lying. Within ten 
yards on either side were ledges of sharp- 
pointed rocks, extenuiog fur a quarter of a 
mile hi each direction almig the track, which 
would have ground my body to atoms. My 
falling in that spot was a miracle. The soft, 
yielding sand had saved my life. The thought 
of the agony and anxiety of my poor wife, and 
the fright of the little children on missing me 
from the train, rushed upon my mind with 
intense force. I felt that next to a thankful 
heart for preservation from instant destruction, 
my next duty was to acquaint my wife with 
my safety at the earliek possible moment 
For a moment I was puzzled what direction 
to pursue, but the sun was shining gloomily 
through the heavy, leaden-colored clouds In 
the east, and I knew that P-lay in an op¬ 

posite direction, and probably not many miles 
away. I started on up the railroad lr.ick, and 
it was not long before I came to a crossing, 
and in sight of a cottage. My little remaining 
strength was exhausted even by the few rods 
1 had travelled, and quickly engaging convey¬ 
ance and driver, I was once more on my way. 

I arrived at P-, paid and dismissed the 

driver, and entered a hotel. I felt much better 
after refreshing the inner man, and taking up 
a paper while waiting for a carriage, my eye 
fell upon the following paragraph: 

“We this instant learn that Mr, Bradford, 

a well-known merchant of B-, was missed 

by his family, with whom he was travelling, 
from the 7 P. M. train last evening, between 

S-andP-. His deeply digressed friends 

suppose he must have fallen from the train 
while in motion.” 

It seemed, then, that search had been made 
for me. 1 cleansed my clothing, and replacing 
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my damaged liat, ordered the hostler to drive 
me over to the farmhouse, five miles distant, 
where even then my family and a host of rel¬ 
atives W'ere awaitiugdistractediysome tidings 
of luy fate. It was on the stroke of four 
o’clock, P. M., when I drove up to the gate; 
the house dog came running noisily out to 
greet me; the door opened, and in a moment 
1 was in the arms of my wife and little ones, 
with a score of friends ovenvhelming me with 
questions. 

I had a strange stoiy- to tell, butmy appear- 
* ance fullyicorroborated it. I was, after all, in 
time for the grand annual dinner; and as we 
drew around the ample board, a ferv’ent prayer 
of thanksgiving for my safety went up from 
tlie lips of the revered head of the household. 
The next day the train bore me to the city 
and to my business. I consulted a lawyer, 
and acquainted the police with the facts of 
my adventure, but to no purpose. ’ I could get 
no light as to my would-bc murderer. It was 
a mystery—unfathomable. Business often 
necessitated railway travel,but I took unusual 
precaution when I stepped from car to car in 
a dark aight. Only the evil features of the 
man who passed me as I stood on the plat¬ 
form of the smoking-car haunted me. 

One day, a little past noon, as I sat in my 
counting-room alone, the teller of a neighbor¬ 
ing bank entered. 

“Mr. Bradford,” he said, “you overdrew 
your balance this morning. VTe were just 
closing, and I took the opportunity to step 
over and inform you of it.” 

I tlianked the young man for his courtesy, 
and bidding me good-day, he was hurrying off. 

“ Hold on, Jones I” I cried. “ Stop and take 
a cigar with me, wont you ?” And I fumbled 
in my pocket for a couple of Havanas, but 
without success. “ I declare,” said I, a litUe 
irritated, “I believe I liave mislaid them.” 

“Allow me to offer you one,” said he, 
politely. 

I thanked him, but as I lighted mine, my 
eye fej||i|Mtt the purple morocco cigar-case 
produced. It was wonderfully 
like S^HH|nncrly possessed. A curious 
impudripBf me. 

“Excuse my curiosity; but will you allnw 
me to examine that cigar-case ?” 

- “ Certainly.” 

I took It in my hand, turned it over, opened 
the under lid, and there, tucked away in a 
comer not easily discovered, were the letters 
of my own name, Martin B. Bradford,'^ in 
red India ink. Suddenly the idea flashed full 


upon my mind. This was the veritable cigar- 
case I had lost on that dark night whtu I 
was puslied headlong from the rushing rail, 
road train. \ow I had a clue to the mystery. 
I grew pale with excitement, and trembled 
from head to foot With an effort at self- 
control, as calmly as I could, I said : 

“ Jones, how came tiiis in your possession ?” 

“I believe I had the good fortune to find 
it,” he replied, blandly, regarding me 'svith an 
inquiring stare. 

“Found it? Where? where?” thundered I. 

“I picked it up «i the platfonn of a railway 

car, while making a trip to the city of V -, 

a few months since. Why, sir, is it yours? 
I should have looked for an owner long ago, 
had I thought—” 

I cut short his astonished speech, by a 
fierce pull at the bell-rope by my side. 

“John,” cried I, as the i)orter made his 
appearance, “run to Mr. Clarke’s office, and 
bring him here instantly.” 

The servant was off in a jiffy, and I rose to 
my feet and strode up and down the room, in 
a state of intense excitement, while Jones 
stood staring at me like one out of his senses. 

“What does this mean? There is some 
mystery—” 

“ Yes, there is a mystery, which I propose 
to ferret out,” I cried; “and my conduct 
means exactly this, that you will not dare to 
leave this room till an officer arrives.” 

“ What do you mean, sir? Bo I come here 
to do you a favor, and receive an insult in 
return?” he cried, stepping angrily forward- 

hly reply was prevented by the entrance of 
Lawyer Clarke, who bustled to a chair, and 
depositing his green bag on the desk, and 
crossing his short legs in his brief, business 
style, inquired: 

“Well, Mr. Bradford, what is it?” 

“ I have found it,” I cried, rushing forward 
with the cigar-case. “ Here is the clue to my 
assassin.” 

Mr. Clarke took the cigar-case in his hand, 
and exmumed it carefully, without a particle 
of expression on his phlegmatic features. 

“ This young man has had it in his pos>es- 
sion for months!” 

Mr. Clarke adjusted his spectacles to his 
nose, an’d looked over them at Jones, wlio 
stood glaring at us witli astonishment aiid 
indignation depicted upon his countenance. 
The lawyer then put a few questions to tlie 
young man, which the latter ajiswered with 
very bad grace, at the same time relating to 
Jones the circumstances of my adventure. • 
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When (litl you find it?” aslced tlie lawyer. 

“The night before Thanlvsgiviiig, a year 
ago.” 

“ Was any one with you on the train whom 
you knew?” 

No, I tliil not even know that Mr. Bradford 
was oil the'train.” 

‘•And yet, if I recollect rightly, you were 
seen in town here the following morning?'! ' 

“ Very true; I was to meet a friend at the 

hotel at P-, who disappointed me. 1 then 

took the return tr.-iiu next morning.” 

“A very plausible story, young man,” said 
Mr. Clarke, shaking his head. ‘‘There's not 
eufBdent evidence to warrant your arrest, but 
enough to warrant your being carefully 
watched.” And muttering something about 
circumstantial evidence he took his'leave, 
while Jones bounced out of tlie other door, 
apparently highly enraged at the treatment 
he had received. 

The more I reflected when I became cool, 
the more absurd it seemed to suspect a young 
m.m of Jones's position of complicity with so 
foul a crime as murder. I felt sorry now 
that, in a fit of unreasoning excitement, I had 
wounded his feelings, when tbe only ground 
for suspicion was the innocent possession of 
tlic cigar-case. I had furtlier cause for regret; 
for the alTair got wind, and, in spite of my in¬ 
tercession with the president and trustees, 
Jones lost his place at the bank, and with a 
widowed and sickly mother to support, his 
lot became a hard one. My partner, in his 
misguided pity, did tbe young man the indig¬ 
nity to offer him employment in our store, 
which hd scornfully rejected. Jones's busi¬ 
ness prospects were about as good as ruined, 
and I apologized, and exerted ray efforts in 
his behalf, but to no avail. To crown all, he 
was taken suildcnly ill, and for days he lay in 
his little home, tended by his poor mother, 
Lis life hanging by a thread. But the mystery 
remained as unfathomable as ever.. 

The twenty-ninth of November came round 
once more, and with it came the old New 
England festival, Thanksgiving. This year I 
celebrated the occasion in my own house 
with my family, in the city. In the evening I 
attended a levee at a friend's. 

‘‘Mr. Bradford,” said my host, “-allow me 
to give you an introduction to Mr. Jacobs?” 

TLo stranger turned his head. I stood 
riveted to the spbt. Great heavens! It was 
the man whom I saw on the platform of the 
smoking-car—the same features, eyes, hair; 
and he recognized me, for he grew deadly 


pale, and his lips became white and com¬ 
pressed as he involuntarily extended his 
hand, which was cold as ice. 1 could nut re¬ 
gain my speech. The next momeul he fuiut- 
ed, and fell into the arms of a friend, and was 
borne to a bedroom. Disengaging luvself 
from the anii of my wife, without expi^na- 
tion, I followed. Entering tbe nx ni, I 
ordered the door closed U> all save iliu l;u^t 
and the gentleman who tended the Ihinring 
man. 

Who is he?” I demanded, pointing to the 
man upon the bed. 

“Why do you ask? Tour appearanco here 
has affected him strangely,'' said the jiston- 
ished geutlemarn 

“ Because he has attempted my life.” 

“Attempted your life I*’ 

The mau upon the bed opened his eyes 
tlowly till they fell upon me. With a long 
shriek, so shrill and unearthly as to make us 
all start from the bedside, he cried, in raving 
accents: 

‘*0, take him away! Ha, ha! I did the 
deed—I threw him from the train! O, will 
his goblin haunt me always? Back!” And 
he leaped up in bed, bis features glowing like 
those of a demon. 

“For Ileiveirs sake, leave himT cried my 
host, drawing me out of the room too much 
bewildered to speak. “He is a madman! 
M’liat does all this mean ?*’ 

I then related my mysterious adventure a 
year ago that night, and told him of the man 
who passed me at the moment, and whose 
strange excitement now corroborated ray 
supposition of his guilt 

“Mr. Jacobs was formerly a dangerous 
maniac,” said he, “and it is not at all improb¬ 
able that, in a mad fit, he pushed you from 
the car. Of late he has been kept secluded; 
he had recovered his sanity, and entered 
society again. When he came here to-night, 
he was as sane as you are now. Tlie doctors 
have predicted that his next att^k would be 
incurable.” ‘ • 

Of course no shadow of pub|^£i||||kcion or 
calumny could now be attache^HHB chur- 
acter of Jones. HerecoveredH^RKllncss, 
got back his old place in the D^^pnth one 
thousand dollars per year addition to his 
salarj’, and became beloved by ^1 who knew 
him; and, I may add, by none more so thdn 
by tlie fair young niece of my wife, who 
visited at our house frequently. 

Poor Jacobs died in a mad-house within 
one year. 
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THE NOVICE OF WILTON. 

BY M. J. Bisaop. 


The snn was dropping behind the hills of 
Vriltsliire, ami dyeing with rich stains the 
deei^-shafted windows of Wilton Priory, as 
two horsemen slowly wound their wav 
throngh the glades of the forest, out of which 
arose, like a pale spectre, the stem, white 
front of the ancient abhev. 

"IIow say yon, Uncie Edgar,” said'the 
younger of the two, “‘as good as fair?”' ’ 

■•Lovely as lier own bonny Scotland, and 
regal as her boasted line of Saxons.” 

‘•Grainmercy for tliy courtesy; certea tliou 
hast higldy favored such poor knight as 
grant me speech of this regal novice!” 

“.Vy, Henry, and clerkly as thyself. Spain 
and Germany are seeking for yon goodly- 
prize ; and metliinks it is no mean token of 
my reg.ard for thee that I admit-thee to tills 
guarded fold, for guarded is my dove by other 
than gilded bars, and, sooth to tell, liigh meed 
do I expect of him who tlirongii me wins 
audience of England's royal lieir.” 

The riders were fair specimens of Hie 
nobility of the times, ere tlie Conquest iiad 
really blended the Xorman and Saxon races. 
The elder horseman h.ad tlie long, fair hair of 
the ancient race, falling in curls upon ids 
shoulders. His dress, trimmed witli tlie fur 
of tlie marten, was of purjile silk fitted close 
to the body, wliile from ills shoulders hung 
loosely a long, crimson cloak, wrapped about 
the anu of tlie wearer. His cap was looped 
with a button of gold, and. a chain of tlie 
same material was wound in a Iieavy mass 
around iiis neck. His features, althougli 
mild in their general expression, wore the 
m.arks of daring which often characterize the 
soldier, and his whole appearance bore the 
impress of tlia Iiighest rank. 

Iiis companion, though different in almost 
every respect, wore the same noble and in¬ 
telligent expression. His higli, smooth fore¬ 
head, dark, piercing eye and regular features 
betokened Iiim of Norman birth. His dark 
iiair clustered in small, crisp curls about his 
foreliead, and his intelligent smile displayed a 
tow of teeth which enhanced the pleasing 
expression ofhis countenance. His dress was 
of richer fashion than that of his companion. 
A tight vest, or doublet, of blue silk, richly 
studded with gems, over which was worn a 


bright steel hawbeck, a small cloak of Geneva 
velvet oniaraeiited heavily with gold, and 
cap, from which depended a long, drooping 
featlier, iii.aile iiis apiiearance alternate be¬ 
tween the soldier and gentleman of fortune. 

“Well, Uncle Edgar,” he said, “Iwillcoalit 
tliy favor riglit dear, but tell me, hast thou no 
hopes tliat thy cause will be righted in the 
North ?*’ 

“Alas, no,” returned the other. “A wan¬ 
derer have I been, hitherto, and a wanderer 
it is likely I shall continue! But hasten, fair 
cousin, or the vesper will soimd ere we reach 
IViiton.” 

In a lofiy apartment of the Priory, whose 
deep-set windows burned in the golden gloiy 
that drenched them, sat a beautiful girl of 
seventeen. Her dress, of the coarse serge 
worn by the nuns, flowed, in heavy foliH, 
around her, yet could not conceal the faultless’ 
symmetry of her figure. Her delicate features 
wore that look of subdued sufl'ering which 
sorrow, long and patienHy borne, always im¬ 
prints. The long tresses of her hair swept 
her swan-like neck, for the heavy black vei! 
of tlie order was thrown down beside her. 
Her eyes were fixed inteiiHy ujion a piece of 
tapestry, on wliich her fingers were busily en¬ 
gaged, while, occasionally, she would hastily 
brush away a tear, as it hung on the lon», 
fringed lashes. Her whole face and person 
spoke the Saxon, while that undefined air 
which ever characterizes true greatness told 
as loudly her noble birth. 

Hastily she attempted to throw the heavy 
veil over her he.ad as .a step was heard in the 
corridor. The door opened, and the tall, thin 
figure of a nun entered. Her eagle eye fell 
for a moment on the young novice; and her 
thin, pale features kindled in resentment. 

“ How n«w, minion!” she exclaimed; “ hast 
thou dared to lay aside the dress of the order'? 

the veil of Saint Bride ? Now mark me, 
wench! nun thou shalt be, in spite of tears 
and entreaties! Tell me not of thy mother's 
wishes or thine own fond dreams. I tell 
thee, Matilda, rather would I see thee the 
bride of Death, and lay thee to sleep in the 
chancel-nave yonder, than see thee—thee, the 
hast scion of the Saxon race, wedded to a base 
Norman 1- 
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“ Patience, dear aunt,” replied tlie novice; 
“ I did but drop my veii for a tnonient. Tlie 
evening breeze, stirring ray locks, reminded 
me of my own dear Scotland. I crave tby 
foigiveness. I wiil not disobey again.” 

“ Sharper sbail be tliy penance,” repiied the 
abbess. “Now go, minion! Read your 
‘ Hours ’ untii vespers, and remember never 
to repeat the offence.” 

The girl arose meekly, casting on her aunt 
a look of suffering reproach as she left the 
apartment. Secure within the narrow cell 
appointed her, she flung herseif on the low 
coucli, and gave way to a flood of bitter tears; 
then, springing to her feet, as the hot blood of 
a Ime of kings rushed to her brow, siie tore 
the veil from her head, and trampled it be¬ 
neath her feet 

“ Now out upon it, that a daughter of my 
house should be thus ruled! The spirit of 
my father Malcolm resents the injustice. 
Yet alas! what can I do—a poor, portionless 
orphan?” 

She sank down, and leaned her fair young 
head on her arm, while heavy sobs relieved 
her oppressed heart 

A low knock caused her to start from her 
reverie. 

“Enter,” said the girl, bettshing the traces 
of tears from her eyes. 

A lay sister made her appearance—the 
porteress of the abbey. 

“A noble wishes to speak with thee, Matil¬ 
da; the lady abbess commands, thy at¬ 
tendance.” 

Matilda arose and followed the noiseless, 
gliding figure of the nun. On entering the 
hall, she was met by her aunt, who, seizing 
her by the arm, said in a low, rapid whisper: 

“ Thy unde wishes to speak with thee, and 
with him is a galiant of the hated Normans. 
Matilda, beware—prudence!” And the 
withered and stately dame held up her finger 
in an admonitory fashion as she withdrew. 

“And how fares my dove of the hills?” 
s.aid Atheling, with whom the reader is 
already acquainted. “ It Is long since I have 
seen thee, Matilda. 'Wilton shall notlong bar 
thee from all thy friends.” 

“Dearuncle,” said the girl, “wearyhave 
been the hoars since thy coming;” and the 
tears sprang to her eyes, as she looked in his 
face. 

“How! is my niece unhappy? I trust 
Christina treats thee kindly; although, ma- 
thinks, certain lines upon her brgw speak 
more of anger than of piety. Patience, Matilda! 


Germany and Spain wait to wear my.Sason 
pearl, and, erelong, thou 5h.alt be free from 
this gloomy prison P 

Matilda drew back, folding the black veil 
more closely, as for the first time she became 
aware of the presence of a" stranger, who, 
during this conversation, had remained in one 
of the deep embrasures of the windows. 

“A Cambridge student, Matilda, and a right 
brave young knight; wandering among the 
beauties of fair Wilton, played the truant, this 
evening, in your boundaries, and would have 
lost himself in yonder forest, mayhap, had I 
not become his guide, on my way hither. I 
pray thee forgive the boyish freak, Matilda. 
He is noble and good.” 

Matilda greeted the stranger with dignified 
courtesy, and rapidly tlie moments flew, until 
tlie heavy swing of the vesper bell called 
tenant and votaress to the chapeL 


We must now introduce the reader to that 
broad waste of woodland called the New 
Forest. The dew lay glittering on the loaves 
of oak and maple, as bands of huntsmen 
skirted the wood, in various directions, while 
the hounds beat the cover, rousing from his 
thicket the proud and graceful stag. The 
echo of the horn rang clear through the 
forest, as three horsemen, distinguished from 
the rest, entered a glade of the forest. 

“A truce, Henry,” said the foremost hunter, 
“with thy ill-omened warnings! I tel! thee I 
am no child to be scared with dreams. What 
said yonder monk to thee, even now ?” 

“ He said,” returned the person addressed, 
“ the Bishop of Durham prayed thee not to 
adventure thyself in the forest to-day, sire; 
for he said he had seen a vision which told 
him evil w.as before thee,” 

“Away with such superstition .t” said the 
king. “ Now wind a right royal blast, Henry, 
for we will have brave sport to-day.” 

In compliance with his brother’s request, 
the young prince, whom the reader will 
recognize as the-knight of the forest, wound 
a long, clear blast on the bugle. Presently a 
deer broke through the thicket, bounding 
across the path of the royal party. The king 
discharged his arrow, which missed the noble 
animal 

“ Shoot, shoot, Wat Tyrril P said the king. 

An arrow whizzed from the bow of the 
huntsman at his side, while Henry followed 
the deer as he sprung down a deep gorge or 
glen. 

The areher had stood hi a line with the 
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hir.g, opposite the path the deer had taken, 
and, as the. arrow passed the chase, the king 
reeled in his saddle for a moment, then fell 
heavily to the ground. 

Tyrril gazed in horror as the king writhed 
in agony at his feet, and then lay still, while 
the blood flowed from his wound. 

“ ily king, my master, have I siain thee?” 
he cried. “ Look up, look up once more 1 
Say, ‘ Walter, I foigive thee 1’ miither shall 
I fly ? The huntsmen will be here in a 
moment!” So saying, he set spurs to his 
horse, and was soon beyond the reach of 
pursuit 

Henry followed the stag down the defile, 
until he was able to discharge his arrow, un¬ 
conscious of the danger of his brother, when, 
as the animal fell, he perceived that the string 
of his arblast was broken. He alighted at a 
rude, moss-covered hut to procure another. 
As he entered, an old crone, wrapped in a 
dark cloak, lilted herself from the bowed 
posture in which she was hovering over a 
sinali turf fire, displaying a face so weird and 
witch-like, that tlie prince started as he met 
the fierce, penetrating glance of the sunken 
eyes. 

She gazed at the handsome stranger with 
that look of bewildered curiosity so common 
to infirm old age, then, as if recognizing him, 
she arose, drew her palsied figure to its 
utmost height, folding her cloak around her. 
extended arm like a sibyl in frenzy. 

“ I pray thee, pardon me, good mother, for 
my rade entrance,” said Henry. “ I did but 
lose my bow-string in the hunt, and sought 
of thee repair for the damage.” . 

Without seeming to notice the courtly 
manner of the young huntsman, she contin¬ 
ued to gaze upon him witli a fixed scrutiny, 
as if she would read Ids very soul; then, in 
harsh and creaky accents addressing him, 
she cried: 

“Hear roe, Henry of England! Norman 
art thou, but Saxon shalt thonrule! King 
thou art! 1 give thee first tidings. Now let 
the old hatred die!” 

She sank down, burying her face in her 
lap, while Henry looked at her with a min- 
gled expression of surprise and pity. 

He had not long, however, to indulge his 
astonishment, ere cries and angry shouts 
^m the forest caused him to turn his steed 
in their direction. A moment more, and a 
messenger from the scene rushed down the 
glen, bringing the fearful intelligence of the 
•ting's death. 


The blood left cheek and brow as he heard 
it. Giving orders that the remains of bu 
brother should be taken to the abbey, he set 
spurs to his horse and galloped in the direc¬ 
tion of Winchester. 

Forsaken of all, the late monarch lay upon 
the ground unheeded, while the shadows of 
evening stretched far into the vailey. At 
length the mibroken stillness was interrupted 
by the rough voices of peasants, and the 
heavy wheeis of their rude cart, as they took 
up and bore away the dead body of the late 
king to the abbey. 

We must now return to Matilda. The 
days wore heavily away at Wilton, and the 
novice learned, more .and more, the bitterness 
of dependence, when a messenger arrived 
from Winchester. 

The abbess sought in vain to learn his 
tidings, and, to his request to see the Lady 
Matilda, objected, that, as her natural guar¬ 
dian, she had a right to know his business. 

“ It is vain, lady,” said the envoy. “ I come 
finm the king, and my business is with the 
Lady Matild.a.” 

With crimson brow .and flashing eye, the 
abbess sought her niece's cell. 

“ Hear Uiee, girl!” she said, while the teats, 
which she vainly strove to repress, told her 
agitation. “The N'ornian tyrant has sent 
thee some mess:^e. My heart, methinks, 
warns me of what nature; but remember, 
thou art a veiled votaress, and shalt be pro¬ 
fessed at Easter P’ 

“Nay, aunt, I am no nun, and, by my con¬ 
sent, never will be one!” answered Matilda, 
finnly. 

The cheek of the haugjity abbess paled, as, 
bursting into tears, she said: 

“ Matilda, daughter of England's line, break 
not my heart! Spare the sister of thy mother! 
Wed not with the usurper, even should he 
ask thee!” 

“Tour rule hath been too severe, good 
aunt, to make me love my prison; yet think 
not, she added, meekly, “ that a portionless 
orphan like me shall be England's queen.” 

The letter, which was from Henry, was an 
offer of the throne to her who had long been 
the lady of his heart. Vainly the abbess 
strove to retmn her prize, and long Marilda 
ui^ed that Scotland's portionless heiress was 
not a fitting bride for the conqueror's son. 

The day dawned bright and lair, and 
England’s noblest peers and the flower of 
Norman chivalry were drawn up, in splendid 
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ranks, around the ancient pile of West- 
Tninster. Lord and latly, in rich array, 
thronged the long-drawn aisle, \Yhile kniglit 
and baron, in complete panoply, crowded the 
rear. The venerable Anselm mounted the 
pulpit, recounting the line and worth of 
Matilda—her Saxon parentage, the claims of 
her saintly mother, above all, the benefit to 
the land of union to the contending races. 

“And now,” added the clear tones of the 
bishop, “ if any object to her union with the 
Icing, let him noic stand forth, or nerer.” 

There was a dead silence for some minutes, 
thou a waving of plumes, a rustling amid the 
Splendid assembly, and the murmur arose, “It 
is well!” followed by an acclamation so long 
and loud, that vassal and esquire without 
took up the peal. 

Another pause and deeper silence, and all 
eyes turned to the entrance. A flourish of 


trumpets sounded, and King Henry, sur¬ 
rounded by the noblest youth of England, 
passed to the high altar, kneeling before it. 
Another trumpet rung faint and soft its 
silver challenge, and Matilda, leaning on the 
arm of her Uncle Aiheling, entered. 

The heavy robes of the novice were ex¬ 
changed for a bodice set with gems, fi-ora 
whicdi flowed in ample folds a skirt of ciim- 
son velvet. Her long, golden hair was braided 
above her calm, sweet brow with pearls, and 
tlie eyes, that had learned to be cast down, 
now’ wore, through their long lashes, a look 
of trustful Iiappiness. Her elegant form was 
half-concealed in the tissue of the bridal veil, 
which swept in a fleecy cloud arouinl her, 
and, as the fair orjdian took her place beside 
the kneeling monarch, all confessed that 
England never had a more fitting queen. 
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THE ORDER OF THE AVENGER. 

BY J. GRAFTOX ALLEN. 


The castle of Ilohenfcls was built npon one 
of tlie loftiijst heights upon the river Rhine. 
Rising with a lofty sweep from among the 
lesser hills around, the huge rock swept on¬ 
ward until it reached the river, where it 
plunged downward in a tremendous precipice. 
Nearly eight hundred feet above the river the 
walls of the castle arose, with all its pomp, and 
towers, and turrets, and bulwarks, by day 
spreading forth its flaunting banners to the 
breeze, and by night upraising its watch-fires 
that blazed like stars against the sky. The 
road from Germany to France passed within 
a few miles of the castle, and all travellere 
were compelled to cross the river withm 


sight of it, Tlic tolls levied upon these 
people were enormous, and happy was the 
man who could escape with the sacrifice of 
half of his baggage. 

One day a company of monks descended 
from the opposite side of the river toward the 
place of crossing. There were about thirty* 
of them, and the thick layers of dust (hat 
covered them from head to foot, showed that 
they bad come upon a long journey. They 
were enveloped in robes of black cloth which 
hung about them in ample folds, their faces 
were completely covered so that their eyes 
only were visible, and the heavy cowls that 
hung over their heads seemed to-ccmceal 
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them stUl more effectually. They entered 
one by one into the hai^e, and took their 
seats in silence. 

The ferryman, like .ail of his class, was ex¬ 
tremely loquacious, and anxious both to tell 
and hear the news. So after many efforts he 
ventured to address the monk who appeared 
to be chief among his passengers. This motik 
was a man of remarkable stature, with 
straight figure and Atlantean shoulders. 

“ You have been upon a long journey, holy 
jaUher.” 

** Yes,” said the monk, in a voice of won¬ 
derful richness and depth. 

“ It must be on an important business.” 

“It concents life and death.” And he 
turned away with a gesture that forbade 
further questioning. 

But the ferryman was not duimted. 

“Whither,” said he, “may you be going, 
rereretid father? Is it to France, or perliavis 
to Italy?” 

The chief monk stretched out his Iiand, 
and pointed silenlly toward the Castle von 
Hoiieufels, upon wliiclt were now gatliering 
the shades of twiligiit, and from whence tlie 
light of the kindling watch-fires streamed out 
in long lines of radiance. 

“Ah, th.at is a noble castle! There is none 
iike it on the Itlnnc. But, methinks .it is .a 
strange thing for you to go there. Men of 
your order stay as far away as possible.” 

“Ah!” said the monk, with some interest. 

“It w.as not so in the days of Count Ilugo, 
but since Count Franz lias held it, tliere has 
never been so much as the footprint of a 
priest or a monk inside its gatc.s.” 

“ Why would they not go iu ?” • 

“Because they have been plundered or 
scourged outside.” 

“ Why does this Count Franz treat unoffen¬ 
sive monks so cruelly ?? 

' treats all harshly. It was only yester¬ 
day that a party of merchants were stripped 
of eveiything. The reason why he hates 
monks and priests, I suppose, is because they 
trouble Uis conscience.” 

**An<l was it not always thus?” 

All, no. The Count Hugo was a just and 
virtuous man. He never took more than his 
th|e. In his day I kept my Imrge crossing all 
day long, but now it is only at times that 
p.wngere come here.” 

"What became of Count Hugo?” 

r He went to fight for the Holy Sepulchre, 
and- died there. Count Fmnz, his cousin, 
hejud, tb« news of his death about a year 


after he left He took possession of the 
castle at once. Count lingo had a wife and 
son, but since that day they have never been 
seen out of the castle.” 

The monk slowly clenched Lis hands 
together. 

“Can you lei! ihe, friend,” he said, in a 
strangely allured tone, “ what has become of 
them ?” 

•• I know not; I only hear wliat people say. 
Some say they are dead—both of them—some 
say that Count Franz killed lliem, othei-s say 
that they are alive, but kept in a dungeon; 
others again say that only the son is confined, 
but that the lady is free. 1 hear alma>t 
everything.” 

“ Had Count Hugo no friends who could 
see justice done to his relatives?” 

“Most of his friends went away with him. 
Those who remained could do nothing. Who 
could enter there and ask questions? Count 
Fninz keeps to himself, and has no friend.s; 
all witliiu Holienfels is a myster}’. It is seven 
years since Count Hugo left, and 1 think if 
his wife and child are not dead now, they 
soon will be.” 

The monk bowed his head low, and a half- 
stifled groan escaped him. His companions 
looked at one another in silence. Tire feriy- 
man wondered, but said nothing. He pjissed 
the remainder of the time in silent conjectures 
as to the purpose of the monks, but was com¬ 
pletely baflled. Soon, however, they reached 
the other side. 

One by one the monks disembarked, in the 
same silent manner in which they had entered 
the boat. The chief monk stepped out last 
As he touched the shore, he turned round 
and whispered to the ferryman. The man 
uttered a cry and staggered back. 


Tlie Count Franz von Hohenfels was in the 
reception hidl of the castle. It was a largo 
and richly-furnished apartment itu.gs and 
taiKJStries from the East, gold and silver vases, 
splendid arms and armor, ornaments of nirc 
material alid beautiful form, appeared on 
every side. All this had been the pluiuler 
which the count had obtained from passing 
travellers. 

He was pacing the hall. His armor was 
on, and he was arranging a plan for an attack 
upon a village not many miles away. The 
bustle of prepahition for the expedition re- 
sonnded throughout the castle. The count 
was a stout man with strong and muscular 
frame. His helmet lay on the table by his 
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side, so tliat Ills head and face were exposed 
to view. He had a thick neck, harsh and 
jnt)ss face, and fierce gray eyes that seemed 
always influenced witli passion. As he was 
walking, a pi^e entered the room. At his 
announcement the count shirted, and stnick 
his clenched fist npon the table. 

^ Monks ? Monks here 

** Yes, my lord.” 

“The infernal dronesT he cried. "Take 
them down and throw them into the river. 
Hut no,” he suddenly added, " I have an idea. 
Let the scoimdrels in—I have an-klea. Let 
iliem in. There will be some use for them 
this nigh 

He resumed his journey up and down the 
hall, gesticulating and muttering to himself. 
In a little while the page reappeared, followed 
by the new-comers. The thirty monks, 
dressed in their mysterious robes, entered 
solemnly, one after another, and stood before 
the Count Franz. 

-Who are you?” be said, rudely, "and 
nhat do you want?” 

- ily lord,” said one of the monhs, who 
stood nearest the chief, “ we are liumblc 
friars, on a journey fora solemn purpose, and 
we wish to rest here for tlic night We crave 
fj-om your lordship food-and shelter.” 

-Take them down to the court-yard, and 
let tlie knaves have some victuals. But re¬ 
member,” he added, sternly, “this is the first 
time and the last time that any of your order 
have passed by me without being scoui^ed or 
thrown into the river. Away, you dogs—sav 
your pater-nosters, and wait till I summon 
you again.” 

The monks departed" with the same solemn 
step, without a word, and descended into the 
court-yard, where some rude servants’ fare 
was given to them. After about an honr an 
imperious message came from the count for 
tliem to reappear again. 

When they entered the room they .saw a 
change. The large haR was filled with men- 
at-arms, who, to the number of one hundred 
and twenty, were ranged in a line on each 
side of the apartment. At the head of the 
room sat the count, and by his side a lady. 
She could not have been more than twenty- 
five years of age, and she was possessed of 
\vonderfuI loveliness; but her face was as 
pale as death, and npon it there was an ex¬ 
pression of hopeless woe- that was painful to 
behold. They obeyed-in their usual sdemu 
manner. 

“ Who are you?” he cried, sternly. 


“ The brethren of the order of the Avenger,” 
said the monk, who had spoken before. 

“The Avenger? That’s a new name.” 

“ Oil a pilgrimage—” 

- Perhaps you have reached the end of it 
in entering the Castle von Hohenfels,” said 
the count, with a sneer. 

“Perhaps we have,” said the monk, with a 
strange emphasis. 

- We shall see. I sent for you to take part 
in a pleasant ceremony. This lady is about 
to become my v. ife, and one of you shall have 
the honor of performing the ceremony.” 

The lady started to her feet, and clasped 
her hands. The count fiercely ordered her 
to be (jiiict She looked in despair at the 
monks, and cried: 

- Beware how you consent to be the tool of 
this monster! God will avenge me! I will 
die first!” 

“I tell you,** cried the count, “proud 
woman, beware how you anger meP 

“I will die firstP cried the lady. “Ton 
may kill me, but I will never be your wife.”^ 

Meanwhile, the monks had ranged them¬ 
selves in a double line at a sign froth their 
cliief; each one stood facing the men-at-arms. 
The chief stood at the head, between the two 
lines, facing the count. He was strangely 
moved. His breast heav^, and his hands 
clenched one another strongly. 

The count seized the lady roughly by the 
hand, and dragged her up to the chief indnlc. 
Still she resisted vehemently, with cries and 
shrieks, and passionate supplications to 
Heaven. Suddenly the count dropped her 
hand. 

“I will soon reduce yon to reason,” he 
cried; and he rushed from theroonn 


In a short time he ret a ined. He entered 
the room leading by the-hand a boy of about 
ten years of age. The boy was pale and' thin, 
and a weary look of suffering rested upon fiis 
emaciated- features. 

“Now;” cried the count, with the mdig- 
nant expression of a fiend, “disobey me, if 
you dare, tf you refuse my wish, this boy 
dies this instant.' Consent, and he shall live. 
Yonr' stubbornness has kept-him in prison 
for six yeaifs; if* you stlU hold out, you wiD 
doom him fd death.*^ 

“Omy GodP cried the lady. She gave a 
long, loud shriek, and fell to the floor. 

“Wrttch'P* cried a voice of thunder. In a 
riioment the child was- snatched away fWm 
the cfmtitvwho was hurled to the floor by a 
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tremendous Wow from the hand of the chief 
monk who towered over him like a giant, 
lie arose staggering to his feet. 

“Charge,-’ lie shouted, to the men-at-arms, 
“upon them! Cut them to piecesT And, 
drawing his sword, he sprang upon his 
assailant 

But in that brief moment the whole scene 
had been changed. At the cry from their 
Icjider every monk had instantly thrown off 
his huge robe, and now, instead of the humble 
friars, there appeared thirty stalwart knights, 
clothed in impenetrable armor, and brandish¬ 
ing their gleaming swords. The chief monk 
towered above them all, and his eyes shot 
flashes of fire through the opening of his 
vizor, as he faced the astonished count. 

But there was no delay. A moment more, 
and the knights, without wailing for an 
attack, had sprung upon the men-at-arms. 
The latter had an overwhelming superiority 
in numbers, but they were individually as 
imthiug, comp.arcd with the well-armed 
knights, who were masters of every- military- 
art, and whose well-aimed strokes told with 
terrible effect. The contest became a 
slaughter. The knights fought as though it 
were sport, and their foes were as children 
before them. 

The count, after a brief interval of rage 
and surprise, liad thrown hira.self upon liis 
enemy. But the stnigglc was short. Three 
strokes had scarcely been given, before his 
sword was rioleiitly twisted from his grasp, 
and whirling through the air, had fallen with 
a clang upon tlie pavemenu Then the knight 
rushed upon him, and seizing him in a terri¬ 
ble embrace, hurled him to the floor. Reach¬ 
ing out he seized-the cord which had lately 
bound his monkisli attire, and with this he 
firmly bound the prostrate count. 

The struggle had been brief and bloody. 
More than fifty of the men-at-arms lay upon 
the floor. The others, panic-stricken, and 
furiously pressed by the knights, fled by every 
door from the apartment But now the loud 
voice of the chief knight summoned them 
back, and the knights sheathing their swonls 
repeated the cry, promising them quarter. 
One by one the men returned, and at a com¬ 
mand from their conquerors, laid down their 
amis, and ranged themselves around the 
room. The fallen count looked on in amaze¬ 
ment and terror. 

The lady had recovered from her faintness 
at the first sl^k pf battle, and gaping her 
son, bad fled into a comer in which she 


knelt, cowering and shielding her beloved 
boy with her own body. But ever and anon 
she turned with a strange look of inquiry, 
and at each sound of the chief knight’s voice] 
her expression became more and more 
intensified. 

And now the chief knight advanced toward 
her. Leading her gently forward, he slowly 
unfastened his helmet. The lady looked 
eagerly and tremblingly, with all her soul 
centered in the gaze. But as his helmet w.-ts 
unbound, and disclosed to view a inagnHK-eiit 
hcnil with noble features, the lady spnmg 
forward into his am:s with a low moan, that 
seemed like the outburst of all the long- 
restrained agony of years. 

“Hugo! Hugo! My own lord! O, is it 
you?” 

She sank upon his breast Her lord folded 
her in his arms and bowed his head over her. 
At this .scene, a munnur ran round the hall, 
the murmur deepened into a erj-, the cry into 
a shout, and at length long, loud acclamations 
arose—cheer upon cheer—hailing the won¬ 
drous return. 

Count Franz looked up. Envj-, hatred, 
wrath, malice and every evil passion stniggled 
for mastery within him, but fear was stronger 
than all. He looked around despairindy 
among his men-at-arms, but none of them 
recognized him now. Count Hugo tnmed to 
embrace his son. He held the boy tightly in 
bis arm5.-and at the child’s soft voice which 
called him father, he was for a moment 
overcome. 

But suddenly he turned. The st)ft emotions 
of love and gratitude were associated with 
sterner thoughts. All that he had heard, all 
that he had witnessed, and all the proofs of 
suffering that he now saw in the dear faces of 
his wife and child, called aloud for ven^ance. 
He pointed with a stem gesture to Count 
Franz, and called to tlie men-at-arms. 

“ Seize that wretch 

The mcn-at-anns sprang forward. The 
Count Franz turned pale as death. 

“Hugo, Cousin Hugo, mercy, mercyf’ lie 
cried, in a scarce audible voice. 

“Mercy!*’ said the other. “Can I forget 
what 1 have just seen?” 

“O, for the love of Grod, by the sacred 
memory of him for whose sepulchre you have 
fouglit so well —” 

“Peace! Do you not know, wretch,that 
all your words are w;orse than useless? 
Hear ray sentence, and all present Judge 
whether I am right or wrong.” 
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“ Seven years ago I left my home to fight 
for our Blessed Lord in the Holy Land. I 
left niy wife and child with you, confiding in 
your faithful friendship. I have been there. 
I have fought and bled, and incurred a 
tliousand perils. Three years ago I started 
to return, but I was imprisoned by the 
Infidels. After a captivity of more than two 
years, I escaped, along with these noble 
knights, Tet all this time, I felt confident 
that the Count Franz was faithful to me in 
all things. 

‘•A month since I heard the truth from a 
merchant in Venice, who had passed through 
here and learned all. With my trusty friends, 
I hurried here. Tlie news was coiifinned at 
every step. At the last town at which we 
tarried, we procured these disguises, and 
were able to enter here unsuspected. 

“And now, wretch, hear my sentence. For 
every sorrow that yon have caused these dear 
ones, you shall receive equal misery. Your sen¬ 
tence on my son shall be carried out upon 
yourself. You shall be taken hence to the 
dungeon where you confined him for so 
many years, and at the end of that time., you 


shall be carried to the topmost turret and 
hurled into the river below. Away with him, 
away with him!” 

And with screams and prayers—that were 
unheeded—the count was carried away. 

But little more remains to be told. 

Count Hugo filled his castle with new and 
honest soldiers. He put a stop to the depre¬ 
dations that had been committed, and the 
stream of travel that bad been so long dis¬ 
turbed, soon flowed on as before. His wife 
and child soon recovered health and happi¬ 
ness in the presence of the restored count, 
and pleasure reigned again within the walls. 
The knights who had accompanied him. re¬ 
mained with him a month, and then departed, 
each to his own home. As to Count Franz, 
his sentence was carried out as far as confine¬ 
ment was concerned, but at the end of six 
years he had become so utterly broken- 
spirited and abject, that Count Hugo, in 
sheer contempt, let him go forth, on condition 
that he would at once depart for another 
country. To this the wretched man agreed, 
and he was never heard of again. 
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